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fl Survey of the Commuting: 
Teacher Situation in the 
Township Senools in indiana 


Marian fl. Kittle and J. 8. Shannon 


The writers, Assistant Director and 
Director of Research at Indiana State 
Teachers College. were aided in the 
preparation of the questionnaire used 
in the survey by the following qradu 
ate students of the College: Herbert 
B. Atchley, Betty Rose Hall, Leo F. 
Kirby, Vesper Dale Moore, Elden F. 
Nelson, Clarence E. Robbins, and 


Emma Jane Sabiston. The original 
proposal of making the survey came 
from Mr. Moore. Catherine fe. James 


qave clerical assistance. 


Some theorists in education, and 
also some school administrators, have 
insisted lor many years that teachers 
identify themselves with the commu 
nities in which they teach. This in 
sistence has been parti ularly acute in 
rural and village schools. Neverthe 
less, the National Conlerence on the 
Rural Child in the War Emergens y, 
held in Chicago in July, 1042, and 
called jointly by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the Committee 
on Rural Education, recommended 
that “communities immediately — re- 
move all artilicial barriers to the re 
cruitment and selection of available 
persons (teachers) such as residence 
requirements. _ The war, and the war 
industrial boom, have created a short- 
age of teachers as marked as the pub 
lic schools have ever had to endure. 
In light of this shortage, discrimina- 
lion against commuting teachers. 
whether based on valid objections or 
nol, may have to be discontinued. 

A survey ol the commuting-tea her 
situation in the township schools ol 
Indiana during the school year of 
1042-1943 was conducted to discover: 


(1) the prevalency of commuting by 
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teachers; (2) whether commuting was 
more common during that war veal 
than in a typical vear belore the war: 
(3) what justitication there was for it 
lrom the point of view ol the teachers 
who did it; (4) what the attitude of 
the public was toward teachers who 
thus refused to fully identify them- 
selves with the rural or village com- 
munities; and (5) how the commut. 
ing teachers compared with other 
teachers in certain subjective meas- 


ures ol ellie lency. 


The logical, easy, and economical 
wavy lo gel the data was by the much 
abused, accused, and excused ques 


Without 


length the merits and demerits of the 


tionnaire. disc ussing at 
questionnaire as a survey device, the 
recent conclusion by A. L. Crabb is 
worth quoting in part.’ “The ques- 
tionnaire is a necessary and impera 
tive instrument of educational explor- 
ation and discovery. lt. in certain 
phases, permits a Huency of eHort and 
a degree of results which could not 
be reached by any other approach. 
In the present instance, it is assumed 
that its use, to quote Crabb further, 
“engages in well-phrased, easily un- 
derstood, orderly, and sequential in- 
quiry concerning matters which are 
obviously of sullicient importance to 
demand the attention and time olf 
conscientious educators. 

principals 


Township high-school 


were the conscientious educ ators 





1A. L. Crabb, “How Are Your 
(uestionnaires This Season?” Pea 
body Journal of Education, Vol. 21. 
p. 32. (July, 1943). 


addressed. Their names and address 
es were taken from the year's edition 
of the Indiana School Directory. Each 
principal was asked to ‘answer tor 
your entire township, exclusive of in 
dependent citv or town systems gov 
erned by school boards.” Obviously, 
townships without township high 
schools were not covered by the sur 
Vey. Also, townships with more than 
one township high school were omil 
ted trom the survey because ol the 
danger olf getting duplic ations of data 
from such. For related reasons, town 
ships with joint township high schools 
were omitted. With these exclusions. 


OS questionnaires were mailed. 


-vidence that the re¢ ipients of the 
questionnaires were impressed by the 
signilicance of the survey lies in their 
generous replies, 300, or 59 per cent, 
co-operating. As usual, some ol the 
replies were so inaccurately or inade 
quately filled out that they were use 
less, such number this time heing 19 
lor Part | of the questionnaire and an 
(Part | 


covered general intormation pertain 


additional nine tor Part II 


ing to the subject of commuting 
teachers.)* Even the reduced numbers 
(317 and 308) represent approximate- 
ly one half of the questionnaires 
mailed out and nearly one third ol 
the total number ol townships in the 
State, certainly a large enough pro- 
portion to he representative, if equi 
tably distributed, and probably to as 


sure validity of data. 


Respondents were not asked to give 
their names or addresses. Therefore, 
the seographical distribution of re 
plies could not be determined fully. 
However, this willful omission from 
the questionnaire was assumed to en- 
hance the reliability of replies by re- 
moving the personal element. That 


the townships reporting are represent- 





* Eighteen principals reported lor 
just their village schools. These eight- 
een were included among the usable 
replies, however, because it may have 
been that some such schools were the 
only ones in their townships, there 
heing complete consolidation. In all 
such cases there is strong likelihood 
that the village schools represented 
the greater part of their respective cor- 
porations. 








ative of all Indiana in regard to their 
total population and number of teach- 
ers employed, is clear to one familiar 
with Indiana civil and school ceogra- 
phy if he studies Tables | and IL, 
which show the distribution of the 
and 


317 townships by population 


total number ot teachers. 


TABLE | 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE 317 
TOWNSHIPS ON THE BASIS 
OF POPULATION 


Intervals ol Population Frequen¢ ies 
)\ver 10,000 .............. 6 
SS | 11 
eS 34 
See Ge 2D onc wc ccccces QO 
1.250 or fewer ............ 152 
Not answered ............ 55 
317 
Median .......ccccceecee 1508.0 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE 317 
TOWNSHIPS ON THE BASIS 
OF NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED 


Intervals of No. of Teachers Freq. 
a's 5 
RS 51 
a ae SO 
i 126 
ne ee 74 
Not answered ............. | 
i 517 
ES ee ee a 12.4 


Further evidence of the reliability 
of the 317 


average number of yea§&rs the respond. 


replies is lent by the high 


ing pring ipals had been in their pres 
ent positions. The average number. 
including the vear of the survey, was 
8.2.2 The principals had been in their 
positions long enough to know their 
facts. Even the few who were serving 
their first vears should have known 


theirs too, for the questionnaires were 





°An unsurprising side light is that 
the average tenure of the principals 
rose steadily with the populations of 
their townships and with the total 
numbers of teachers employed. 


2 


not mailed till March 17. late in the 


school year. 


PREVALENCY OF COMMUTING 
BY |EACHERS 

The items in the questionnaire were 
not srouped according to the live 
major questions the survey hoped to 
answer. Instead, they were arranged 
in a combination of logical and PSY 
chological orders designed to appeal 
to the respondents and to make their 
replying easier and their replies more 
reliable. The survey recognized two 
ivpes of commuting teachers, daily 
weekly commuters. 


commuters and 


Yaily 


“those who live outside the township 


commuters were delined as 
in which they teach and go back and 
lorth daily.” Weekly commuters were 
“the 


leay e 


detined as so-called ‘suit-case 


teachers who their teaching 
communities practically every week 
end. The survey revealed 986 daily 
commuters and 302 weekly ones —a 
total of 1,288. Since the corporations 
reporting employed a total of 3,206 
teachers, the percentage ol daily com 
muters was 18.94 and weekly ones 
was 3.80. The total number of com 
muters was almost one fourth of the 
total number of teachers employed. 
To be exact, it was 24.74 per cent. 
The 


types 


1.288 commuters of the two 
were distributed by teaching 


level and sex as shown in lable IIL. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF DAILY AND 
WEEKLY COMMUTING 
TEACHERS BY GRADE AND 
BY SEX 


Classilications Frequencies 


daily commuters ........ QYSO 
Elementary school ..... IS 
Female ............. 2045 


Male ...........0c00- 0) 


i ligh School .......... 6028 
Female ............. 384 
I sc inc edheadcwecan 244 

Weekly Commuters ...... 302 

Elementary school ..... 7/2 
Female ............. 74 
ae aa J 

High School .......... 225 
Female ............. 187 
SAS ee os gees 38 


The most signiticant observations lo 
be made from the table are that the 
daily commuters far outnumber the 
weekly ones (more than three to one) 
and that commuting teachers in the 
outnumber those 


high school far 


leaching in the elementary school 


(nearly two to one). 

That much larger numbers of high- 
school teachers are commuters. than 
elementary teachers probably is due 
to the common practice in township 
schools of employing local residents 
in the elementary school more than in 
the high school. In response to the 


question, “How many of your non- 
commuting teachers are home teach- 
ers (natives ) 7° the answers showed 
an average ol 3.8 per township, which 
represents nearly half the non-com 
muting teac hers.' 

Further details on the incidence ol 
commuting teachers in the township 
S¢ hools ol Indiana are shown in Table 
IV’. The preponderance ol married 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUT 
ING TEACHERS ON THE BASIS 

OF MARITAL STATUS AND 
TENURE STATUS 


Classilications frequencies 


Yaily commuters 


Nlarital status 2.2.2.2... O86 
Married ............ 079 
Single .............. 274 
Widowed .......... 51 
Not answered ....... 2 

Tenure status ......... OSO 
Tenure teachers ..... lis 
Non-tenure teachers SOS 

Weekly commuters 

Nlarital status ......... 302 
Married ............. SO 
Single ............-. 207 
Widowed .......... Q 

Tenure status ......... 502 
Tenure teachers ..... 19 
Non-tenure teachers .. 282 
Not answered ....... I 


teachers among the daily commuters 
and of single ones among the weekly 
' The 
home teachers did not distinguish he- 
lween elementary and high school. 


reports on the 
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commuters is outstanding and signili- 
cant. The probable explanation of 
this tact is presented under the con 
sideration of the third maior objec- 


live ol this SUrVeY (see Table V). 


A final 


heading of the first major objective 


consideration under the 
of the survey is the length of teaching 
experience of the commuting teachers. 
Counting the year the survey was 
made, the daily commuters had been 
in the profession an average ol 10.81 
years and the weekly commuters an 
average of 7.30 years. These averages 
compare favorably with those for In- 
diana tea hers in general,” and a 
probable explanation of why the aver 
age for daily commuters is higher 
than for weekly ones also is presented 
under the consideration of the third 
major objective of the survey (see 


Table V). 


(COMPARISON WITH Prewar YEARS 


Only one item in the questionnaire 
pertained to the second major objec- 
tive of the survey. The first item in 
first’ for 
“Is the 


teachers in 


the questionnaire (placed 
psychological reasons) was: 
number olf commuting 
your township this vear greater, less, 
or the same as in a typical year before 
the war?” The replies to this question 
were: greater, 115; less, 18: the same. 
133: not answered, 33. There were 
variations in the percentages of an 
swers of the dillerent types by princi- 
pals in townships and schools of the 
size intervals indicated in Tables | 
and II, but these variations resembled 
ho signilicanlt or meaningtul pattern. 
The only defensible conclusion re- 
carding the prevalen¢ e of commuting 
by teachers in the war vear of 1942- 
1945 in comparison with prewar years 
is that in slightly over half of the 
schools reporting on the item there 
was no dillerence, but that in some 
what less than half of such schools 
there was a greater amount. On the 
whole. commuting was ine reased bv 
the war. 

°J. R. Shannon and Marian A. 
Kittle, “Teacher Turnover in Indiana 
During the Ten Years of the [Depres- 
sion, The Teachers College Journal, 
Vol. XV, pp. 1-6. (September, 1943). 
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JUSTIFICATION FROM COMMUTING 
Teacuers Viewpoints 

Four questions scattered through 
the inquiry blank were designed to 
get intormation relative to possible 
justitications tor commuting trom the 
point of view of the teachers doing it. 
They were: (1) “Are suitable hous 
ing and rooming tac ilities available in 
your township for teachers who do 
(2) “Does he 


(an individual commuter) maintain a 


not already live there?” 


home of his own?” (3) “Does he have 
lamily responsibilities or business ties 
which prevent his living in your 
township?” (4) “How many miles is 
your school from a_ large shopping 
center?” The replies to these ques- 
tions were quite revealing. 

On the surface, the situation re 
varding availability of suitable hous 
O rooming facilities 


about lifty-lilty. With six of the 317 


principals not answering the ques 


ing and seems 


tion, 132 said such facilities were 
available, and 159 said they were not. 
But that is far from the whole truth. 
Signilicant revelations come to lioht 
broken 
Pring ipals of schools with fewer than 


lilteen 


with populations of 1,250 or less re 


when the data are down. 


teachers and_ in townships 
ported unavailability ol living quar 


lers almost twice as many times as 


availability. In the larger places, 
teachers had less excuse for commut 
ing. for suitable living quarters were 
available in most places. 


To some extent. availability ol suil- 


proximity 
Suitable 


quarters were reported as not avail 


able quarters ts related to 


to large shopping centers, 


able in the majority of suburban com 


munities twenty miles or less from 
shopping centers. whereas the situa 
tion was reversed in communities al 
oreater distances. 

Teachers’ maintaining homes olf 
their own, and having lamily respon 
sibilities or business ties which pre- 
vent their living in the townships 
where they teach, have signilican! 
bearings on daily commuting but not 


Details on 


these factors are given in Table V. 


on weekly «¢ ommuting. 


Earlier in this report, it was pointed 
out that most daily commuters were 
married but most weekly ones were 
single, and the probable explanation 
was not given at the time. Also. earli 
this 


were shown as having had longer 


er in report, daily commuters 
teaching careers than weekly com 
muters, and the explanation was post- 
poned. li is reasonable to account for 
both phenomena with the data of 


Table V. 


likely to maintain homes and have 


\Nlarried teachers are more 


family responsibilities which make it 
inconvenient to live in corporations 
where they teach than is the case 
with single teachers. Single teachers 
are more likely to he gone to their 
parents. homes on week ends. Also, 
the stabilizing factors of maintaining 
homes and having family responsibili- 
lies are more likely to be associated 


with more mature people who have 


TABLE V 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUTING TO 


TEACHERS’ MAINTAIN- 


ING HOMES AND HAVING FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 
OR BUSINESS TIES 


Factors AHecting Commuting 


Nlaintaining home of own 


BL <n asl is anit anno toe ee 


Io nol 
Not answered 
Having family responsibilities or 


business ties 


IDs sack eine ca aoa ae 


Lo nol 


Nol answered 


_ . a Ue Ma wy ea. fe FF fs oh ae fe ae om kt Om OU, OC 


eS Se es Se 2S a eS ee SS ee ee Ue 


Frequenc ies by ‘Types 


of (Commuters 


Daily Weekly 
ee ee ee 740 S| 
or eee ee 217 211 
ie ea ee 2) lO 
es ee 6090 Q2 
ree eee ere 307 209 
sake eile Ae ae) | 

*) 
eJ) 








lived long enough to have achieved 
longer teaching careers. 

The tinal factor which was as- 
sumed to be a possible justilication 
lor commuting by teachers was dis- 
tances of township schools from large 
shopping centers. This did not prove 
to be a contributing factor, however. 
The median distance of the 317 
schools from a large shopping center 
was only 14.4 miles. In fact, the near- 
ness of shopping centers, rather than 
long distances from them. could be 
called a contributing factor to com- 


muting, as was suggested while con- 


sidering availability of suitable living 


quarters. 


Pusiic Opinion AND COMMUTING 


[wo items in the questionnaire 


dealt direc thy with the attitude of the 


public in the various townships to- 


ward commuting by teachers, and two 


others dealt with it indirectly. The 


pring ipals were asked whether the at 
titude of the public was favorable, 
untavorable, or neutral toward each 
ol the two types of commuting. A dis 
tribution of the replies is shown in 


Table VI. Obviously, from a glance 


TABLE V1 
COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 
TOWARD COMMUTING BY 

TEACHERS 


Frequenc ies by Types 


of Commuting 


Attitudes Daily Weekly 
Favorable ..... 99 91 
l'nfavorable ... 93 34 
Neutral ....... 202 209 
Not answered .. 7 29 


at the table, the public is not con 
cerned one way or the other in two 
thirds of the communities, if the prin- 
cipals have evaluated public opinion 
correctly, and those communities 
which have a prejudice one Way or 
the other are approximately counter- 
balanced by communities with the 
opposite preference. When the replies 
were tabulated by sizes of schools and 
townships as in lables | and II, the 
distribution for each of the categories 
was essentially the same as for the 


total. 
4 


An indirect evidence of community 
attitude toward commuting by teach. 
ers is toleration of it, as shown by 
teachers’ being continued in their po- 
sitions in spite of their commuting. 
Replies by the pring ipals showed that 
the average number of years the 986 
daily commuters had been in their 
present positions was 4.353, and thal 
they had been commuting for an av- 
erage of 3.80 vears. Corresponding av- 
erage numbers of years for the 302 
weekly commuters were 2.87 and 2.62. 

From these direct and indirect evi- 
dences of public attitude toward com 
muting by township teachers, it is 
clear that communities on the whole. 
do not object. Teachers at last are 
cvaining some freedom to live their 
own lives. However, in the eleven to 
seventeen per cenl (flor weekly and 
respec tively) of 


daily commuters. 


communities which preler having 


their teachers identih themselves 
more fully with them, the teachers 


should « omply. 


[-erICIENCY OF COMMUTING 
‘TEACHERS 
Admitting that teaching merit can 
not be measured reliably, supervisors 
estimates of teaching ellicienc Vv come 


as near as can be hoped to evaluate 


teachers and tea hing. The question- 
naire asked the principals to rate eac h 
commuting teac her as above. helow. 
or the same as the average of non 
commuting teachers in your town 
ship in regard to “his elliciency, 
“his participation in sé hool func 
tions, and “his participation in com 


munity tunctions. A summary ol the 


prin ipals ratings is outlined in Table 


VIL. 

The summary shows that two thirds 
of the commuters of each type were 
regarded by their prin ipals as equal 
in elliciency to the average ot non 
commuters, and that daily commuters 
above and below average were prac 
Lic ally equal in number. But the num 
ber of weekly commuters below aver 
age Was signilicantly higher than the 
number above. Net score thus far: no 
diHerence in ellic iency between non 
commuters and daily commuters, bul 
a slight advantage lor non-commuters 
over weekly commuters. 

Crreater inequality of commuters 
and non-commuters existed in regard 
to the teachers participation in se hool 
functions. Slight majorities of both 
types of commuters were regarded by 
their principals as the same as the 


average of non-commuters. bul the 


TABLE VII 
A SUMMARY OF PRINCIPALS’ RATINGS OF COMMUTING 
TEACHERS IN COMPARISON WITH THERE AVERAGE OF 
NON-COMMUTING TEACHERS 


Bases of Rating and 


| Degrees of Merit 


EHiciency 


Above the average...... 19) 
Below the average...... 159 
The same ............- 05) 
Not answered .......... 1/ 


) — . ° Le 
Participation in s¢ hool 


functions 


Above the average...... }2] 
Below the average...... IIS 
The same ............. 999 
Not answered .......... 14 


Participation in community 
lunctions 
Above the average...... 
Below the average...... OS 
The 0 oe ee id 


- , 
Nol answered ae eg eT 


Yaily (Commuters 


Frequency 


Weekly (Commuters 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Frequenc \ 


15.72 29 0.00 
10.15 9 19.54 
00.45 210 00.50 
1.72 15 4.50 
12.27 27 8.04 
92.25 SO 29.47 
94.00 177 958.01 
1.42 Y 2.98 
7.51 20 0.02 
91.52 177 538.0] 
38.54 O45 30.79 
2.33 |2 5.97 
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numbers ol} hoth lypes below average 
were distinctly larger than the num 
bers above. Score thus far: Orealer 
advantage lor non-commuters over 
commuters. 

Still greater inequalities existed in 
regard to participation in community 
functions. A majority of commuters 
of each [ype were regarded as below 
the average of non-commuters, and 
the numbers who were above the 
average were much smaller than the 
numbers who were the same. Final 
score on ratings: daily commuters 
were regarded as equal to the average 
of non-commuters in elliciency, but 
weekly commuters were slightly less 
so: both OrOUPSs of commuters were 
behind the average non-commuters in 
participation in school functions, al 
though a majority of each oroup were 
rated as equal: a majority of each 
group of commuters were below the 
average non-commuters in participa 
tion in community tunctions, and the 
ones who were above were far oul 
numbered by those who were only the 


Saihe. 


An indirect evidence of school ad- 
ministrators. esteem lor teachers is the 
salaries they pay them. The question- 
naire sought the monthly salary o| 
each commuting teae her in the school 
vear of 1942-1945, how that salary 
compared with the average for non 
commuting teac hers in the same 
townships. the monthly salary the 
vear belore, in case the teacher taught 
in the same corporation the vear be 
lore. and how that salary compared 
with others of that vear. The princi 
pals replied less satisla torily lo some 
of these items than to others in the 
questionnaire, however, and therelore 
conclusions on the subject are less 


WW arranted. 


The only statistical table on rela 
tive salaries which can be made from 
the data and not have so many un 
answered cases as to invalidate it is 
Table VII. This table shows the rela 
tive salaries of commuting and non- 
commuting teachers during the vear 
of the survey, and indicates clearly 
that commuters were nol paid less, 
on the whole. than the others. In fact, 


more rec eived salaries above the ay 
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PABLE 


Vill 


A COMPARISON OF NON-COSMUTING TEACHERS SALARIES 


WITH THE AVERAGE 


OF NON-COMMUTING TEACHERS 


IN| 1942-1943 


laily (Commuters 


Status in Comparison 


Frequency 


Above. the average ......... 162 
Below the average .......... 00 
The Se ee se a 728 
Not answered .............. 30 


erage than below it, although practi 
cally three fourths of each tvpe ol 
commuters received the same as the 
average for non-commuters. 

From the remaining data on sala 
ries — unsatislactory because of their 
incompleteness and because several 
commuting teachers were serving 
their first vears in their present posi 
lions at the time of the survey — con 
clusive seneralizations can not be 
drawn. The data suggest, however. 
that there was a slight increase in 
salaries from 1941-1942 to 1942-1945, 
and that commuters and non-commul 
ers shared about alike in the same. 

Irom a combination ol principals: 
ratings and salary data, we must con- 
clude either that there is no relation 
ship between salaries and total merit. 
or that participation in school and 
community functions is nol highly re 
garded. In lioht of the tact that the 
public was indillerent toward com- 
muting by teachers in two thirds ol 
the townships, when commuting 
teachers must almost inevitably par 
ticipate less lully in school and com 
munity tunctions than resident teach 
ers, it may be inferred that in such 
communities such participation was 
nol regarded as essential to total 
merit. On the other hand. any one 
well informed in school administra- 
tion is aware that payment of teachers 
in proportion to merit probably can 
never be more than another “noble 
experiment. 

(“ONCLUSIONS 

|. It seems altogether reasonable 
to assume that the data procured in 
this survey of commuting by teachers 
in the township schools of Indiana are 
representative of the rural and village 


schools of the State. 


Weekly (‘ommuters 


Per Cent Per (‘ent 


Frequency 


10.45 38 12.58 
6.09 25 S.28 
79.89 2260 74.85 
5.05 be 1.50 


2. Practically one tourth of the 


township teachers of Indiana in 1942 
1043 were either daily or weekly com 
muters, but the daily ones outnum 
bered the others more than three to 
one. 

5. Commuting was more wide 
spread by teachers in 1942-1943 than 
in a typical prewar vear. 

| Commuting by high school 
teachers was almost twice as preva 
lent as by elementary teachers. 

5. The oreal bulk of daily commut 


crs were married, but the opposite 


was true ol the weekly commuters. 


6. lenure played no signiticant 
part in the commuting teacher situa 
tion. Perhaps if rural teachers were 
protected by tenure, they would have 
more incentive to settle and remain in 
the comunities where they drew their 
salaries. 

7. Commuting teachers are transi- 
ents in the prolession no more than 
other teachers. Their total teaching 
experience, especially that ol daily 
commuters, «iS as long as that of 
teachers in general in Indiana. 

8. Suitable housing and rooming 
lacilities were not available in the 
majority ol the smaller communities, 
especially in those near large shop- 
ping centers, and most of the daily 
commuters maintained homes and 
hid family responsibilities or business 
lies. 

9. In two thirds of the townships. 
the public was indillerent toward 
commuting by teachers. Their indif 
lerence was demonstrated further by 
their toleration § of commuting, the 
teachers practicing il having done so 
long enough to try out the public will 
on the matter. 


(Continued on page 24) 








Leisure-lime fetivities 


tor Teachers 


t. L. Abell 


In this masterpiece, which is almost 
poetic, Mr. Abell preaches what he 
spent a lifetime practicing. For a peri 
od of twenty years, Mr. Abell was 
Professor of Education at Indiana 
State Teachers College. and spent his 
leisure time traveling, reading. con 
duciing research, landscaping, fruit 
growing, and home building. Now in 
retirement, he is uselul and happy in 
ihe same pursuttls. 

lt is a sad commentary on the life 
of a man when he spends an entire 
career in teaching —even in one ex 
lreme_ instance leaching education 
and extolling the merit of mental hy 
qtene and of the Cardinal Princip!e 
of worthy use of leisure time — anc 
then fights retirement at the leqally 
prescribed age with the emotional in 
stability of a small child. claiming he 
will not know what to do with his 
lime. 

Mr. Abell’s precep!s and example 
should be used as a mode! by teach 
ers facing retirement. and by younger 
teachers who hope to mature grace 
fully and graciously. 


li may seem presumptuous to write 
of leisure time just now when teach- 
ers are overburdened as never betore. 
However, the public. many school ad- 
ministrators, and some teachers have 
failed to realize that elliciency requires 
a variety of outside interests which 
are capable of increasing health and 
vigor, stimulating mental srowth, and 


vielding personal satisfactions. 


In this brief discussion, no attempt 
is made to use the results of research. 
The opinions and convictions here 
expressed are based purely on obser- 
vation and experience In both public- 
school and college teaching. Three 
questions are suggested for considera- 
tion: What are the functions of the 
outside activities of teachers? What 
these activities 


characteristics must 


have in order to fulfill their functions / 
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What particular types ol activities 
best meet the requirements / 

The functions of leisure-time activi- 
ties lor teachers are many, some of 
which are: supplementing and 


strengthening the teacher's regular 
work, helping lo keep the teacher in 
good health and morale, providing in- 
teresting contacts with soc iely as rep- 
resented in community and national 
life, enlarging and expanding life in 
lerests, developing special gilts un- 
used in the teachers own vocation, 
and providing that the years of re- 
tirement be useful and happy. All 
these, and many others which might 
be named, fall naturally into three 
sroups: functions ol supplementing 
the teachers work, functions of secur- 
ing satistactory adjustments to society 
and its organizations, and tunctions 
of obtaining personal satistactions. 
Brielly, these three groups might be 
called vocational, social, and personal. 

What kinds of activities best serve 
the purpose? It is in mans nature to 
desire variety and contrast in all that 
he does. If the teacher's work is large 
ly indoors, then some outdoor activity 
would offer the needed contrast. Con- 
tinuous dealing with people and the 
consequent nervous strain could be 
oltset by some hobby involving tools, 
machines, and materials. If the teach 
ers work is largely mental, then the 
contrasting activity should furnish 
physic al activity of a rather strenuous 
nature. This would insure a good ap 
petite and sound sleep. If the teacher 
is annoyed by restrictions, rules, reg- 
ulations, and schedules, then his out 
side ac tivity should ofter freedom, in 
itiative, and scope tor originality. Re- 
sponsibility to others should give wavy 


to responsibility only to himself. If 


the daily work requires hurry or ex 
citement, then reliel might be found 
in deliberation, relaxation, or contem- 
plation. If the teacher's work involves 
giving inlormation to others, it might 
he satislying in leisure time to learn 
lrom others. If the results of the teach 
ers eHorts to « hange the personalities 
ol pupils are intangible, uncertain, 
and very dillicult to measure, then the 
contrasting interest should furnish 
delinite. tangible. and observable re 
sults. This suggests that a second im 
portant characteristic is concreteness 
or a down-to-earth practicability. 
Nluch as man likes to reason or to 
dream, he must have at least parl of 
the time some results of his eHorts 
which can be easily identilied as his 
very own. 

A third and perhaps the most im- 
portant requirement is that the activi- 
ly must by its very nature make a 
personal appeal to the individual. 
(Unless it can arouse interest and en- 
thusiasm, it will be simply another 
task and will not bring the needed 
refreshment. Since teachers’ tastes 
dilter widely, the linding of a suitable 
activity becomes a personal problem 
lor each one. Furthermore, no single 
activity can possibly meet all the 
needs olf any one tea her, and no mal 
ter how desirable it might he, it might 
prove utterly impracticable or even 
impossible under the circumstances. 
An ideal outside activity should pro 
vide a continuous appeal and unlim- 
ited expansion during the years of re- 
tirement. Fortunate is that teacher 
who, alter teaching days are over, Can 
lind health and happiness in worth 
while life interests. 

With the above characteristics in 
mind, it might be prolitable to con 
sider a lew ol the particular activities 
which might appear promising, suil 
able. and available to the average 
teacher. Probably the most widely 
lollowed ac tivily is reading. Teachers 
are encouraged to become extensive 
readers. lo study, to do some research 
work, to read widely in one s own or 
in some related field, often explains 
the dillerence between the live. pro 
gressive, and inspiring teacher and 


the one who is stale and monotonous. 
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Becoming engrossed in some entirely 
diflerent tield from the teacher's own 
may also furnish the needed contrast 
to the regular work, and reading pure 
ly lor entertainments sake surely has 
a worthy place in any list of leisure 


time activities. 


Reading may also be used to sup- 
ply the many deliciencies in the edu 
cation ol teachers, and may pul the 
reader in touch with all the signili 
cant trends in the thinking and feel 
ing of the race in its striving for prog 
ress. Perhaps the greatest! personal 
benelit from reading is the opportuni 
ty lo become acquainted with the 
choice personalities of all races and 
of all ages. According to Milton, “A 
good book is the precious lile-blood 
olf a master spirit embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a lile beyond 
life.” 

The writer not long ago spent the 
evening in the home of an industrial. 
arts teacher whose daily load was 
very heavy and involved a great deal 
of physical activity. For him, a quiel 
evening of reading gave the needed 
contrast and relaxation. His table was 
piled high with good books represent- 
ing Many lields. He is truly well-read 
and his reading has made him a bet 
ter teacher, a better citizen, and a 
happier individual. Probably teachers 
would agree thal reading is the one 
activity that can be used with prolil 
by all teachers whatever their special 


fields ol 


teachers in academic 


work may be. However, 
lields will not 
lind reading completely satisfactory 
as a leisure-time activity. I does not 
oller them sullicient contrast to school 
work. It fails entirely in oHering phys- 


ical activity, and it docs not take one 


into the refreshing atmosphere of the 


sreat out-of doors. It is no sure relief 


lrom the “dead tired” feeling or the 
worries which persistently follow up 
the conscientious teacher even into 
the hours that are sorely needed for 


sound sleep. 


Space forbids examining in detail! 
all of the numerous activities which 
might he prolitable for teachers. The 
reader can do this for himself by 


checking each one with three pertin 
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“Will this 
make me a more elficient teacher?’ 
“Will it make me a better member olf 
society 7 “Will it contribute to my 


own personal health and happiness? 


ent questions: activity 


lt a little checking is done, it soon 
becomes apparent that very lew actiy 
ities rank high in all three of these 
simple tests. Some are very satislac 
lory in one way but very weak in 
others. This suggests that teachers 
really need several outside interests to 
be followed at different seasons and 
under diferent circumstances. Believ- 
ing that some of these interests vield 
more returns than others for the time, 
effort. and expense involved, the writ- 
er is tempted to select a few for spe 
cial mention because they seem espe- 
cially worth-while for teachers. 

Next to reading might well come 
travel. Its benelits are well known 
and can scare ely he exaggerated, but 
untortunately it must be infrequent, 
and is so expensive that for many 
teachers it remains a luxury to be in 
dulged in very rarely. Europeans, in 
peace lime, gain much from travel by 
bicve le or on foot, but Americans 
lind these methods too slow in a 
country of great distances. However, 
recovery from a nervous breakdown 
is also slow. The value of travel to a 
teacher is recognized by many s¢ hool 
systems in giving teachers as much 
credit and as much financial aid for 
travel as for additional training. 

Strongly to be recommended also 
is the development of some special 
silt as in art or music or in some 
handicralt. A hobby involving con- 
struction of some kind is very satisty- 
ing to many teachers. Vo produce is 
more enjoyable than merely to be en- 
tertained. Thus it may be found stim- 
ulating to paint a picture, to write a 
poem, to make an article of furniture, 
to raise a beautiful rose or a_ tasty 
plum. to landscape the home or school 
premises, to found a community li- 
brary. museum, or recreation hall, to 
take an artistic photograph, to creale 
an interest in community playgrounds, 
lo study wild life in the neighborhood, 
to lead in Boy Scout or Girl Scout 
work or in similar organizations, to 


beautily ones own classroom, to en- 


OAave in active outdoor sports, or to 
take an active part in the social or re 
ligious lile of the community. For 
those who have the opportunity there 
connected 


are numerous activities 


with home building and preserving. 


A wide range of intersts can be sal 
istied in some form of nature study. 
The out-ol-door communion with na 
ture furnishes an ideal contrast to 
ordinary school tasks. To learn to love 
the trees, the birds, the flowers, to 
photograph or paint a beautiful land 
scape, to study the seology of the 
local area. to study the insect life of 
the region and its relation to man. to 
locate and study spots ol historical 
interest, to study the stars —to be 
come absorbed in interests such as 
these may provide a continuous source 


of health and mental srowth. 


The love of nature has been an in 
spiration to the masters in music, art, 
and literature in all ages. It can be no 
less the jo of others who may be less 
silted in expression. To see the beauty 
ol the sunrise, the sparkle of the dew 
on the Orass, the blue of the June sky. 
the haze of the September afternoon, 
or the moonlight on the lake: to hear 
the song of the cardinal, the stir of 
the wind in the pines, the waves on 
the sandy beach, or the patter of sum 
mer showers: to feel the fresh morn 
ing alr, the softness of the long Orass, 
or the rest that follows toil: to smell 
the wild rose, the distant linden, or 
the upturned garden soil — these com- 
mon experiences, available to all who 
seek them, add heauty and meaning 
to life. Out and away trom artiliciali- 
ties, back to the fundamentals of the 
simple life. a companion to the earth, 
the air, the sky, and living things, the 
teacher renews his strength and draws 
near to the very heart of nature. 

“| love not Man the less but Nature 

more, 

From these our interviews, in which 

| steal, 

Irom all | may be or have been 

before 

To mingle with the Universe. and 

leel 

What | can ne er express, vel can 


nol all con eal. 


— |orp Byron 
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Aithlefies and Physical Education 


John trle Grinnell 


Dr. Grinnell, Dean of Instruction 
al Indiana State Teachers College, iti 
further elaboration of his views on 
athletics and physical education, says 
he favors “decreased emphasis on the 
one and increased emphasis on the 
other.” The editor agrees with the 
Dean on the need for increased em 
phasis on physical education for all 
and on greater attention to individu 
al needs in physical education. Also, 
he aqrees with the Dean — and with 
practically all authorities in the field 
of physical education and hygiene — 
that such strenuous activities as bas 
kethball are not good lor one so im 
mature as a boy in yuntor high school. 
But except for its extension into the 
junior high school, the editor sees no 
need for decreasing emphasis on ath 
letics 

A very qood case can be made for 
the much-bedamned bleacher athlet 
ics. Interscholastic athletics is not in- 
tended for the physical fitness of the 
participants. As A. L. Trester once 
pul il, athletics qives people some 
thing lo yell for. 

Yelling is good for the fans. Dr. A. 
A Brill, perhaps America’s foremost 
psychiatrist, and Dr. P. G. Stiles, 
prolessor of Harvard Medical School. 
both defend athletics on the grounds 
of its physical and mental health qiu 
ing qualities to spectators. 


The voice of a high ranking army 


ollicer speaking emphatically but 
calmly over the radio reminded his 
lellows on a forum that half of the 


first million selectees were unlit for 


service. Why? 
Why. in this fabled land of prom 


ise should such a thing be? Whose 
fault is it? Is no one to own responsi 
bility — even in part? Schoolmen may 
point to the medical fraternity and re. 
peat the too-olten repeated truism. 
“Only the rich and the paupers can 
have adequate medical and dental 
services. | am not satislied. | came 
back late one alternoon from a visit 
to several schools. There I found a 
parl of my answer — as | have found 


it in schools up and down the state. 


8 


| found boys of junior-high school 
age sitting humped over on a bench 


watching the most athletic of thei 


companions playing basketball. The 


more need they had for physical de 


velopment. the less likely they were 


to have attention. And that during 


so-called physical education periods. 


\Wre have asked the public to sup 


port our school program. We have 


told our patrons al lenoth how well 


rounded that program Is. We 


asked them to believe that we oive 


—_—— - © ~~ 


the same < aretul 


the rapidly Crow 
ing young bod 
ies of their sons 
and daughters as 
we do to the im 


pressible minds. 





But by our prac- 
tice we convince parents ol non ath 
letic children that we disregard the 
rcund shoulders developing. the phys 
ical softness and slowness taking over, 
that we are — let's face the damning 


truth — pretty blind to anything ex 


cepl the speed, skill, and strength of 


the natural athletes —the ones who 
need least from us. We know whal 
do — but in how 


we should many 


schools do we do it? 


lt is banal to repeal that it is a seri- 
ous matter. When, if not now, should 
we awaken to responsibility in the 
public schools? Are we to continue 
lo say to our government, We have 
had these young men since they were 
six--lor twelve vears. Really we don | 
know when or where they sot these 
delects you talk about. We've made 
some ol them mighty line athletes. 
The others — 7 The others — there's 
the rub. Nearly every town has a gym 
—a monument to basketball. Alf 
right. Nothing bad about that. But 


is it also for building strong hodies 


have 


attention to the 


development of 


lor all the children? Is it to produce 
in all vouth what our country needs 
now so desparately — strength, skill, 
endurance? How many of our high- 


How 


many can play with some ability al 


school oraduates can swim/ 
least two competitive sports such as 
tennis or goll? How many have had 
opportunities to develop grace and 
physical poise by such body shaping 
activilies as tumbling. bar work. div- 
ing’ How many, because of our pro 
oram, have learned to like strenuous 
exercise and to persist in it alter leay 


ing school? How many like to walk? 


It shouldn't take a war to make us 
poignantly aware ol our dereliction. 
\We have thrown our line energies 
into cultivating intellectual orowth 
and putting on physical shows. We 
have permitted ourselves to be led 
into believing that if we stage com 
petitions helore hysterical lans whe 
are so delighted — il we win — thal 
they buy US hig oymnasiums, we have 
done our duty by youth. When those 
lans are so partisan thal they are nol 
anxious lor the preservation ol either 
health or sportsmanship, we are not 
seriously disturbed. Too olten we are 
even pleased thal they should be so 
loval (that's what we call it) to the 
team and the home town. We have 
made the great bulk of our vouth 
awkward, short-winded, and specta- 
tor-minded. That we might make a 
dozen or even live super athletes and 
pul on a sood show, we have con- 
demned a hundred to Habby muscles, 
physical timidity, and incompetence 


lor the army or any rigorous lile. 


Not in all health matters have we 
been derelict. For a decade or more 
we have been making enormous 
strides in a Campaign against malnu- 
trition. and we have been teaching 


hvgiene. We have had the 


ment urging us by direct assistance to 


OOVETIL- 


provide lree lunches for the under- 


nourished and hetter-balanced food 


lor all children. Under the soading 
of an aggressive state health depart 
ment we have even dreamed of being 
the one vital force in bringing about 
Letter health through scientitic nutri- 


tion. To this phase olf our responsti- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Basic. tiglis 


Victor C. {Miller 


On the occasion of the conferring 
upon him of the honorary deqree o| 
Doctor of Laws, September, 1945, 
Winston Churchil!, the prime mints 
ter of England. took the opportunity 
lo speak favorably of Basic Fenglish. 
His few remarks stirred more inter 
esl and led to more wide spread intor 
criticism of — this 


mation about and 


relatively new proposal lor an inter 
national tongue than it had attracted 
in the approximately thirteen years 
since ils first publication. Practically 
every periodical in the country found 
or made space for one or more discus 
sions of it. This paper by Dr. Miller. 
Professor of F:nqlish at Indiana State, 
is perhaps the latest such writing. 


It seems possibly worth while te 
present lirst a statement ol conditions 
that have made the ground for the 
devising ol a language that could be 
come interna- 
tional, and some 
rather simple 
characterization 
of some ol the 
artilicial tongues 
that have in the 
pasl been ollered 
to the world. 

By one count 
there are said to be 1.700 languages 
spoken on the earth, by another count 
2.300.' The catastrophe of the Tower 
of Babel Was al elle live one so lar 


als languages were COTit erned. 


( ne s 


easy, no malter how extensive the vo 


mother tongue Is always 
cabulary nor complicated the gram 
And two 


creat dilliculty if they are learned al 


mar. languages oHer no 
the same age in the same way. that 
is by imitation. For example, along 
the border between France and Ger- 
many, there are many who speak both 
languages equally well. But for mos! 
second language 


human beings, a 


'New York Times Nagazine. Sep 


lember, 10, 1943. p. 12. 
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seems dillicult. and it makes little dil- 


lerence what the sec ond is. 


let us suppose ourselves to be for 
eioners to L-nolish: what is the prob 
lem?’ Well. an unabridged dictionary 
desk 
abridgment some 80,000. A well-in- 
lormed speaker of the language will 
know some 20,000, and 8,000 function 


in everyday use. And a three year-old 


lists some 300.000 words. anv 


child's vocabularly will reach 2,000 
words.” But there is still more of the 
problem. Any reader must know sev 
eral times as many words as he uses. 
perhaps five to one. perhaps more. 


Now 


eigoners will have to learn some 3,000 


therefore we conscientious for 
words, some say 13,000 words, by way 


of insurance belore we can under 
stand 1,000. To do so will require two 
vears of hard work, and this excludes 
the grammar.” Probably we foreigners 
would agree with the Christian Cen 
ury: °. .. we could wish that some 
basic language might lind universal 
acceptance. — 


The 


was. ol course, the language spoken 


original universal language 
by Adam and Eve and their posterity 
to the time of the Flood. It has been 
assumed, in the past, thal they spoke 
Hebrew, and therefore that it had 
been the universal tongue. At various 
times, several languages have ap- 
proached universality: Greek when 
(jreece was at the head of civilization, 
latin when the Roman empire Hour 
ished, Arabic when Islam was prose- 
lvtizing with the scimitar, and French 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Luring the Crusades the use 
of Italian was wide spread under the 
name ol Linqua Franca, which has 


since lost its capital letters and means 





* Life, 15:57-58 

. Saturday Review of Literature. 
20: 12-13. 

' Christian Century, 60:1000, Sep 
tember 22, 1943. 


any hybrid language. During the 


Nliddle Ages and the 


and atter. | atin Was the language of 


) . 
Renaissance 


scholarship and diplomacy. At pres 
ent, English is said to be the language 
of business in the orient. Pidgin eng 
lish, a mispronunciation of business 
English. is spreading from Eastern 


Asia over the 


\ lalaya. 


whole Or TTD UI¢ h of 


The need of a universal or inter- 
national language has been long rec 
ognized. The earliest advocate of such 
a tongue, so far as | happen to know, 
(died 12904) the 
l-nelish friar and scholar. Descartes 
(died 16350) and Leibnitz (died 1716) 


are also reported to have advocated 


was Roger Bacon 


the adoption of a common tongue. 
Pascal (died 1662) and John Locke 
(died 1704) are also among the advo 


( ales. 


lt is nol strange that men have 
made numerous attempts to devise a 
language that ottered the possibility 
ol internationality. lt may be a bit of 
curious information that some two 
hundred (one count gives 323) devic 
lacilitate 


communication have appeared at var 


es aimed to international 
ious times and have won more or less 
of following. But all of these have 
been artilicial: that is, they have 
sought a made vocabulary and have 
eliminated more or less the facts of 


Oraminhaf. 


There follows. hy way of illustra- 
lion, a short list ot the names of some 


that | have casually met with: 


| ingualumina.1873. 
Blaia Zimondal, 1884. 
Cabeaban, 1887. 
/ ahelensprac he, 1901. 
Ro, 1904, by the Rev. P. Foster. 
Recent additions are: 
| atinesce, by Henderson. 
Nov-Latin. by Rosa. 
\lonario. by | avagnini. 
Occidental, by de Wahl. 
L-uropan, by Weisbart. 
Optez, by S. Bond. 


Romanal, by Michaux. 


Those named above have won rela- 
tively lew students. The lollowing 
have attracted a much more numerous 


clientele: 








V olapiik, iSso, by an Austrian 
priest, the Rev. F. Schleger. It claimed 


a million students in 1&s9g. 


Esperanto, by Dr. Zamenhof, a 


Russian: first publication a pamphlet 


in 1887. 
Idiom Neutral, 1898. 
Interlingua, 1903, by Prol. G. 


Peano. The mode by which he pub- 
lished his product has some interest. 
He began an address on the subject 
ol language in Ciceronian Latin. 
Step by step he proved that the vari- 
ous inflectional endings ol Latin were 
useless, and as he disposed of each 
one he eliminated it trom his speech, 
and so his discourse ended in Latino 


sine flexione. 


Ido, 1907, by Couturat and de 
Beaulront. This is a simplitied Esper- 
anto. One of their “simplilications 
was the elimination of syllable accent. 
One can understand this trom a 
Frenchman. 

another re 


Nov-Esperanto, 1925, 


working olf Esperanto. 


All of this last croup started trom 


attempts to improve V olapiik. 


On what may be a false assump 
tion that one is unfamiliar with Es 
peranto, | shall devote some space to 
a discussion of it, in order that later 


some comparisons may have meaning. 


Dr. Zamenhol listed the following 
as essential characteristics of any in- 
ternational language: It must be in 
ternational, easy tor all, euphonious, 
phonetic, Hexible, unambiguous, logi 
cal, regular, adaptable, tested by long 
practical use on a large scale. The 
following qualities are claimed for 
[-speranto: 

|. Phonetic spelling. 

2. Elimination of sounds that occur 
in few natural languages. 

3. Only 3.000 root words. 

4, Only sixteen rules of grammar: 
no exceptions. 

5. Simplilied inflectional system. 

6. Words taken trom any natural 
language bul usually moditied in form 
and sound. 

By comparison of this second list 


with the tirst. it will he made obvious 
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at once that Esperanto possesses per 


haps most of the good qualities. 


An. English speaker will at once 
grasp the signilicance of the sixteen 
rules of grammar, exclusive of ex ep 
tions. Nly own judgment is that most 
of ones language lile is occupied 
with the mastering of exceptions. We 
are much engaged with idioms, which 
are, alter all, merely exceptions that 


have become respectable. 


That -speranto is neutral is open 
lo question. It is claimed as a notable 
fact that all the makers of artificial 
taken 


languages other than 


languages have their words 


largely trom 
their own. Probably it is hard for 
one to see or hear his mother tongue 
earbled. What would be our rea 
tion to seeing the word she spelled si? 
Nly guess is that that attitude is the 
chief obstacle to the relorm of our 


idiotic spelling system. 


Whether it is euphonious must rest 
upon each listeners ear. Personally | 


cant call it sood-sounding. 


li does possess Hexibility. An ex 
tensive collection of prelixes and sul 
lixes is provided along with directions 


for the formation of additional words. 


Esperanto is regular. All nouns end 
in -o in the nominative case and add 
n lor objective. There are only these 
lwo cases. Possession is expressed by 
a prepositional phrase, as in French. 
The verb has only three tenses, the 
present ending in -as, the past ending 
in -is, and the future ending in -OS. 
The intinitive ends in -i. To illustrate: 
the root of the verb to love is am; the 
inlinitive is ami; the present, all three 
persons and both numbers, is amas, 
the past is amis, and the future is 
amos. There is a whole Hock of parti 
ciples. including a tuture active and 


Verbs 


have no person Nor number. ( Ynly 


a future passive participle. 
personal pronouns have person; they 
and nouns have 
plural of nouns is formed by adding 
j (pronounced y) All verbs are regu 
lar: there are no irregular verbs. We 
learn our irregular verbs with no oreal 
trouble, but have you ever studied 
French or German? Given an adje 


tive, if the opposite is needed. pretix 


number. and the 


the syllable mal-. For example, bona 
means good: malbona means bad. It 
is as il we said, “Johnny is a not- 
600d boy.” (Jender appears only in 
the personal pronoun and in_ the 
nouns where there is sex distinction, 
lor example, patro (lather) patrino 
(mother). Note that the feminine in 
lix is -in-. 

This lacks much of being a com- 
plete exposition of Esperanto. | hope 
it has been fair and not very false. 

Resistance against the man-made 
languages arises trom several condi 
tions. First, they are built around the 
pattern of the Indo uropean lamily 
ol tongues and are therefore totally 
strange to immense numbers of orien- 
tals whose speech may have nothing 
that is in the least comparable to any 
[-uropean voc abulary, inflectional SYS- 
tem, or syntax. Second, simplilication 
ol structure has not gone in a system- 
atic manner nor tar enough. Third. 
no synthetic language has limited its 
vocabulary to lewer than 3,000 words. 
at least so lar as | have been able to 
discover. Fourth, a vo abulary of 
made words or of words taken pro- 
miscuously lrom a number ol living 
languages does not reflect a unitied 
culture and therefore no culture al all. 
Any living tongue embodies within 


culture that has developed 


Filth, 


small 


il «ai 
ages, artiticial lan- 
otter their 


learners. No oreat nor extensive litera- 


through 
OUAGES reward to 
ture has utilized such a language. 
And translation, | think, may he said 
never to be completely true to the 
original. Sixth, the svnthetic tongues 
lack a tradition and lack a practicing 
proletariat. ne cant SO lar with a 
new tongue unless he can tind con- 
linuous prac tical use for it. One may 
read a language understandingly and 


still speak if clumsily or not at all. 


Basic English is a proposed inter- 
national language. It is said that its 
exponents preler to call it a supra- 
national language. From another 
view, one might call it an intra-na- 
tional language, tor it is just that, a 
language within a language. Its ad- 
vocates characterize it as a sec ondary 
or auxiliary language useful to men 


in any land, and especially so to men 
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irnal 


engaged in activities whose interests 
override national boundaries — scien- 
tists, businessmen, ete. “Pidgin Eng- 
lish’ is a kind of business Basic. or 
Basic is, perhaps one can Say, fault 


less Pidgin. 


of Basic 


lirst elementary steps were taken in 


The history is short. Its 


or about 1920, when Ivor Armstrong 
Richards and Charles Kay Ogden 
hook The 


their re- 


were at work on_ their 

Meaning of Meaning. In 
search, they had occasion to detine 
or re-deline many words. They noticed 
that in doing so they used again and 
again a relatively small group ol 
words. [This suggested that perhaps 
most meaning could be expressed in 
relatively lew words. Their work from 
then on consisted in linding the words 
that could make up the vocabulary. 
By 1930 the word list had been fixed. 
lt has been recently SO frequently 
printed that | shall not attempt to 


repeat it. 


In determining the words thal 
should make up the vocabulary ol 
principles 
They are (1) the 
elimination of verbs, (2) the analysis 
of the 


Iwenty-one directives that replace the 


Basic. tive foundational 


were formulated. 


thirteen operators and the 


verbs, (3) the use of panoptic conju 
delinition, (4) 


the projectional interpretation of emo 


gations in systematic 


tive adjectives, (3) the development 
of the theory of fictions in the treat 
ment of the metaphor. These live prin 
What do 


ciples are quoted. they 


mean / 


To understand, one will need to ac 
quire a new system of grammatical 
terminology. Operators are verbs. Di 
rectives are the structural words, the 
prepositions, the conjunctions, the 
pronouns, the limiting adjectives, elec, 
Names are the nouns. General names 
are abstract nouns. Picturable names 
are the concrete nouns. Qualities are 


the adjec lives. 

Now to return to the principles. 
The first, the elimination of verbs, 
needs no comment, ex¢ ept that we 
have long been told to rely upon the 
verb, that the verb is the picturesque 


word, that it can well replac e the ad 
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jective. But Basic makes out with no 
more than eighteen verbs and five ol 


those are auxiliary verbs. 


The second principle means thal 
these few verbs plus prepositions or 
adverbs carry the load of the approxt- 
mately 4,000 verbs of the usual vocab- 
Basic 


give oul may mean announce, distri- 


ulary. Here is an example: 
bute, emit, exude, proc laim. Another 
example: Basic give up may substi- 
tute for abandon, abdicate. abjure. 
cede, 


forsake, relinquish, renounce, 


resign, surrender, vacate, withdraw, 
vield. Thus the originators maintain 
that virtually every verb in the lan- 
suage can be replaced by one of the 
eighteen Basic verbs plus a direction 


al preposition. 


The ~ panopti conjugations ol the 
third pring iple means a simple, single 
inflectional system: for example, all 


plurals are formed with -<s. 


The fourth pring iple means that ad- 
jectives are basically literal, then met 
aphorical. In the expression, @ sharp 
knife, the word sharp is literal; in a 


sharp pain, it is metaphorical. 


And the tilth principle may be il- 
lustrated by the word loot. which lit- 
erally means that part of an ‘animal 
on which it walks: then metaphorical 
I, the 


mouth of a stream, one end of a bed. 


bottom of a mountain. the 
a part of a sewing mac hine. etc. The 
unabridged clic tionary gives, | believe. 
some thirty numbered meanings for 


the word. 


In selec ling the words to be includ- 
ed, the test used was the number of 
meanings or the amount of meaning 
a word would Carry. For. of course, 
the smaller the word list, the heavier 
the load each must bear. Neither fre- 
quency of use nor size of the word 
Was any criterion. Some of the words 
are long and some are narrow ol 
meaning. 

By the application of these five 
pring iples., the originators reduced the 
essential vocabulary to 850 words. Of 
these, 100 are 


eighteen are operators, 600 are names 


directors. of which 


of things and of these. 400 are general 


and 200 are picturable, and 150 are 


qualities. 


As will appear presently, although 
this constitutes the foundational word 
list for Basic, there are actually ad 
ditional words that must be mastered. 
First. all pronouns retain their usual 
inllections, I, my, mine, me. etc. This 
one pronoun, as one can see, adds 
three words. Then there remain all the 
other personal pronouns. Second, the 
eighteen verbs retain the usual Eng 
lish conjugation. The one verb do 
vives the additional forms did, done. 
Thus additional words, in effect, are 
Third, at least 300 


of the names (nouns) may be equally 


to be learned. 
well verbs. In the list of names ap 
pears the word cook; it is as much 
verb as noun. Fourth, the endings er, 
ed, and -ing, are permitted, and this 
adds more words. Finally, compounds 
may be made out of the foundational 
word. Both cook and house are in 
the Basic list. They may be hyphen 
ated into cook-house. Perhaps one 
would not SO lar wrong in saying 
that these devices double the number 
of words. It may be added that by 
adding ly to the adjectives one brings 
about the ellect of additional words. 
To express qualities opposite to those 
provided in the 8530-word standard 
vocabulary, one is directed to pretix 
un- to any of the adjectives in the 
list. Now, is it not apparent that the 
850 words of the Basic vocabulary do 
not really include all of the vocabu 
lary? 
Bevond 


ed further additions to the vocabu- 


these, there are provid 
lary lor special subjects. Thus, there 
are 100 additional words in the field 
ol science such as kidney, porus, etc. 
There are lifty additional for the hen- 
elit of economists, like budget. strike, 
etc. There are lilty words that are al- 
ready international, like alcohol, cig 
aret, piano, bar. Finally. 150 addition- 
al words have been admitted for the 
paraphrasing of the Bible. Speaking 
factually, perhaps | can now Say that 
the advertised vocabulary of only 850 
words is a trifle deceptive. But | still 
that if 


should double the ac tual number. the 


maintain these additions 


limitation is noteworthy. 
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Next we shall turn to the syntax of 
Basic. 


they are: 


There are seven principles; 
|. All plurals are formed by the 
addition of -s. 
2. Derivatives may be formed trom 


300 of the nouns by adding -er, -ed. 


or -inq. 


3. Adverbs are formed from adjec- 
lives by the addition of ly. 

1. Degrees of comparison are 
formed with more and most. This ap- 
plies to both adjectives and adverbs: 
thus round, more round, most round. 

5. Sentences are made interrogaltive 


by inversion or with do. 


6. Operators (verbs) and pronouns 


inflect in full in the English way. 


Suc h 


numerals, Currency, the calendar, and 


ideas’ as measurement, 


international terms are retained in the 
English mode of expression. 
Basic 


I_ngiish as clearly as | am able to 


There are the elements of 


state them. There remains only to pre- 
sent the two opposite attitudes toward 
it. 

The service that may be expected 
tongue falls 


Irom. an international 


under four or more main heads. 
(1) It will be useful in all diplo- 
matic relations. “A lasting peace and 


a more understanding world,” he 


(Churchill) 


lrom the universal adoption of Basic 


declared, “would come 
English.” an 850-word highbrow pid 
gin that can be learned by a ninth- 
orade boy or girl. 

(2) It will function in international 
congresses, be they convened tor 
whatever purpose imagined. 

(3) It will enter into the conduct 
of international mercantile affairs. 

(4) It will contribute to the culti- 
vation and dissemination of informa- 
tion in the world of scholarship, an 
interest that overleaps national bound. 
ary lines. 

Any language that aspires to inter. 
nationality must needs be simple and 
concise. A reason why English lends 
itself to condensation is that it is a 
composite speech. The tongues that 
have dominated in England and have. 


therefore, contributed to modern Eng 
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lish are Celtic, Latin, Old English, 
and Norman French. The result is a 
vocabulary with many overlapping 
words, and a language whose oram- 
mar is simple. Only Chinese is sim 
pler: it has no OrammMar In the English 


Danish 


philologist, in Progress in Lanquage, 


sense. Otto Jespersen, the 


maintains that progress lies in simpli- 
lication and that English is the most 
progressive of modern longues., Al. 
though Chinese has the advantage ol 
a minimum of srammar, it does have 
tonal accent, which amounts to a 
handicap. In order to do to French 
what Basic does to English, Richards 


2,000 words 


would be required, and the same 


estimates that at least 
would be true in Spanish: in highly 
inflected 


still more words would be required. 


languages. like German. 


English therefore can be made the 
easiest tongue lor beginners. and 
sloughing ofl endings lor simplilica 
tions doesn t mangle it as it would a 
Romance language. It is claimed that 
a working knowledge of Basic can be 
acquired in sixty hours. Foreign stu 
dents may be able to read anything 


in Basic at the end of a month. 


As always, there exists two atti- 
tudes toward Basic. that of the prose- 
cution and that of the defense. I shall 


present first the opposition. 


The toes of Basic are of three spe- 
cies: 

(1) “The bitterest charge against 
Basic — whose opponents come chief 
ly from the ranks of those who advo 
cate another international tongue — 
is that il represents cultural imperial 
ism. It would impose English on 
non-English peoples at a time when 
they want to stand on their own. Its 
one disadvantage for the purpose in 
dicated is that it is English. It is con 
ceivable that there are a good many 
people in the world who do not want 
to speak English. no matter how easy 
it may be made, and who especially 
do not want to speak it in negotiating 
with those who know more English 
than they do. Doing so would be like 
playing every game in every kind of 
diplomati world series on our home 
srounds. For this reason Mr. Church 


ill’s speec h... may be quite possibly 


more a hindrance than a help lo the 
promotion of Basic English as a world 
language. Those whose native lan. 
suage is French or German or ltalian 
or Spanish or Russian or the neutral 
Swedish . . . may suspect... that 
the prime ministers sudden enthusi- 
asm for Basic English veils a subtle 


scheme for Anglo Americanizing the 


world of international business, cul. 


ture. and diplomas "i The answer to 
all this is that these peoples ask for 
Basic. Moreover it is asserted that 
- the oreatesl number of argu- 
ments against this simple language 
do not commonly come trom persons 
who tear Anglo-Saxon expansion . 
Anglo-Saxon 


who fear expansion 
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(2) Another source ol objection is 
those who cultivate some purely arti- 
licial language, such as Fsperanto, 
Perhaps the motive here is a_sellish 
one. 

(3) A third source of opposition is 
speakers olf English. They are said to 
be unwilling that their mother tongue 
should be tinkered, and that is quite 


understandable. 


(4) It is also said that teachers of 
I-nglish are in the opposition. Person- 
ally. | am not among the opponents. | 
see no immediate nor distant insuper- 
able harm in Basic. Basic is L-nglish. 
and children of English speaking par- 
ents will master far more ol their 
mother longue than Basic. It is not 
bad nor seriously faulty nor to any 
extent ungrammatical -nolish. What 
harm can it do? 


lt must be oranted al once. how- 
ever, that there are certain traits ol 
Basic 


a reader whose native speec h is Eng- 


that are nol admirable. Thus. 


lish will presently tire of the lrequent 
repetition of relatively few words in 
Basic : 


speakers this will not be apparent. 


But for others than English 


There is bad Basic and sood Basic. 
lf it is bad E-nelish, it is bad Basic.” ‘ 

Another objection ollered to Basi 
English is that it must of necessity by 


ils very nature sat ritice brevity. con- 





> Christian Century. loc. cit. 
" Time, 42:7, p. 44. 
* Loc. cit. 
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cisness. Standard English decapitate 
lLecomes Basic take the head off. But 
| think the 


best specimen of concise English is 


conciseness is a_ virtue. 


the shortest verse in the Bible, “Jesus 
wept. The result is, among others, 
the spoiling ol proverbs. Look before 
you leap. becomes, “Take a look be- 
fore you make a jump,” or, “Take a 
Similarly, “A 


bird in the hand has the value of two 


look belore jumping. 


in the small tree.’ “A rolling stone 
eels no green plant srowth.” Proba 
bly the prime minister would lind the 
necessity ot leaving out words far 
more dillicult than the learning of a 
new language. Critics vel a kind of 
pleasure out of the clumsiness of Bas. 
ic. Lhe sentence, “The ollicer led his 
soldiers against the enemy, but the 
enemy stood firm.” when turned into 
Basic sounds like this: “The person 
in military authority was the guide of 
his men in the army against the na- 
tion at war, but the not-friends stood 
solidly upright. But Ogden replied 
by translating, The lieutenant went 
in front of his men to the attack, but 
the other side did not give way. 
And what about the lingo of the 
sports page / | suppose il would be 
killed. In the language of sports, one 
might read, “Four Freedoms. a three 
vear-old colt trom the Greentree Sta- 
ble, found himself free from want of 
speed lor the first time this vear and 
raced to a four-length victory in the 
Golden Way Purse at the Aqueduct 
yesterday. | Put into Basic, this might 
read, “Four Freedoms, a horse olf 
three years from the Greentree Stable, 
had a loss of the loss of being quick 
lor the lirst time this year and ran to 
a four body right end in the Gold 
Design Bag at the Aqueduct vester 


day. 


An experiment in the teaching of 


Basic has heen tried with foreign 
speaking residents of Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands. Miss Elaine P. 
Swenson, director of the New York 
ollice of the Language Institute, Says 
that the experiment was a failure 
*. . . because Basic English did nol 


enable the students to understand the 





* Newsweek. 22:82. 
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English they heard spoken by their 
American associates and made them 
the laughing-stoc k of those untamiliar 
with the limited vocabulary of Bas- 
ic.’ That it is so is quite understand- 
able. The English speakers should, of 
course, have made use of Basic with 
the non-English. Anything else would 
be unreasonable. 

One other dilliculty remains. [hat 
prose may be translated into Basic 
seems possible and feasible. But | can 
conceive ol no possibility of translat- 
ing poetry into Basic. Basic is, by its 
very nature, a prose language. | can 
conceive of the pessibility that verse 
In tact 
some poetry, Tennyson s Crossing the 


Bar and Break. Break. Break. lor CA- 


might be composed in Basic. 


ample. are almost pure Basic, 
il vou please, to think ol Words 
worth's “Ode on Intimations of Im 
mortality. etc. in Basic. The rhythm, 
the metre. and the rhyme would have 
to be sacriticed. No, the 


ol verse into Basic is out. 


translation 


So much for the objec tions. | shall 


turn now to the favorable attitude 
toward Basic. 

An editorial in the Christian Cen 
tury says, It is really remarkable 
what can be done with this apparent- 
ly meager equipment and equally re 
markable how easily it can be learned 
by one having no previous knowledge 
of English.” With the first assertion 
| shall 


with the second I have no basis for 


show that we must agree; 
an opinion. The same editorial Says 
also that . asa possible universal 


language _.. it has... more to rec- 


ommend it than Esperanto or Ido.”?° 


The details will appear as proce eed. 


As a= candidate tor universality, 
Basic has these advantages. It is spo 
ken as a mother tongue by 200.000.000 
people and in some sort by 300.000, 


000 or 600.000.0000 more. It 


lrom a bac kground of spontaneous 


stems 


literature. None of this can be said 

of any of the synthetic languages. 
For the sake of comparisons, fet me 

add that while English has a poten- 


tial audience of 700.000.000 or S09. 





”* Terre Haute Star. 


'" Christian Century, loc. cit. 


but try, . 


000,000, Chinese comes second with 
some 400,000,000. third, 
120.000.0000, Crerman and Spanish 
next with 100,000,000 each, Japanese 
some 80,000,000, French 75,000,000, 
Cantonese 60,000,000. Bengali 60. 
000.000. and Italian and Portuguese 
about 30,000,000 each. 


) ; 
Russian 


English leads in world circulation: 
that is, it is not completely strange 
anywhere. 

A working knowledge ol English 
is easily pic ked up. 

As to the adequacy of English, 
Life says, “There is no exchange olf 
common knowledge, news, or every 
day opinion which may not be made 
clear with Basic’s 850 words. And 
quality of writing is not over greatly 
damaged by its narrow limits! Life 


lists the following possible functions: 


(1) It can be made the beginning 


lor children. 
(2) It is useful to the immigrant. 
(3) It can become international. 
(4) It relies on the science of se- 
mantics. lr. Richards in his recent 
book Basic English and Its Uses lists 


four characteristics favorable to Basic: 


(a.) Though limited, it is normal 
English. 

(b.) It can be used to say anvthing 
needed for the general purpose of 
every day life. 

(c.) It is easy lor anyone to learn. 


(d.) Each of its words represents 
its central meaning first, by relerence 
to which its other meanings can he 


most easily understood. 


As has been said, an artilicial lan 
ouage musl build up a clientele: but 
Basic English starts with a clientele 
of trom 300,000,000 to 800,000,000 in- 
dividuals. And it must be remembered 


that Standard English is expanding. 


Basic need not become awkward 
nor dissonant, but it is likely to be- 


come monotonous. 


The attitude of others is influential. 
Churchill has persuaded the British 
Cahinet to set up a committee of min- 
isters to study the success of Basic. 


its values, and the advisability of 





- Life, loc cit. 
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linancing by government its spread. 
The report of that committee will 
the outbreak of the 
war, Basic was taught in 30 coun- 
tries; that the Rockefeller Foundation 


and the Payne Fund grants have per- 


reveal that. al 


mitted important research at Harvard 
by a Commission on English Lan 
suage Studies; that some titty books 
"have been translated into Basic: 
and that it is already widely used by 
international organizations in toreign 


° : ° - 42 
trade and in international radio. 


sians are studying Kasic and Stalin 
himself is a student. Ime. Litvinolt 
has taught Basic and her husband 
has edited Basic texts for Russians.!” 
(jovernments-in-exile ol Belgium, the 
Netherlands Czechoslovakia, Poland. 
Norway, Yugoslavia advocate the es 
tablishment of a universal language, 
lean toward 


and they English. In 


most Furopean states, Basic made 
headway belore Munich. At present 
there are said to be secret classes in 
Basic in every land beneath the Nazi 


heel. The BBC sends them lessons in 


e| and commerce will make a means 
ol exe hanging thought vital to human 


progress, even to human survival, 


And probably Basi: English will so 


hunction. 


Brotherhood 


Ct all things beautiful and sood. 
The kingliest is brotherhood: 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long lost poesy and mirth; 


And till it comes these men are 


Basic is a subject of study at Har- 
vard and at the University of Michi- Basic. 
ean. Basic is said to be sweeping 
South America. Broadcasts in Basic 
are on the air for South Americans. 
A New York book store that spec ial 
izes in Basic publications reports that 
more Basic books are sold south of entrance. 


the Rio Grande than north. 


Basic is taught in night schools for 
the foreign-born. At an Arizona 
school for Hyers it is reported that 
Chinese students were taught Basic 


and then taught Hying in Basic. Rus 








12> Newsweek. loc. cit. cit. 


China. Japan, and India were 
areas of propaganda until the war in 
terlered. But the war has also made 
a market for Basic: 
I, isolated people now want to par 


licipate in world affairs. Basic is their 


| _ivinge advocates olf Basic 
H. G. Wells. George Bernard Shaw, 
Julian Huxley, and Ivy |_itvinoll. 

Basic will probably spread, for the 


radio and airplane international trav- 


slaves. 
And travel downward lo the dust 


of OrTraves. 


millions of former- 


Clear the way. then, clear the Way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had 
their day. 

Break the dead branches from the 
path: 


include 


ur hope is in the aftermath. 
To this event the ages ran: 


Nake way lor brotherhood — make 


Wai lor Miah. 


'’ New York Times Magazine. loc. 


—~kpwin MARKHAM 





THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liber- 
ty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal. Now we are engaged in a greal civil war. 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 


and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 


oreal battleltield of that war. We have come to dedicate 


a portion ol that field as a final resting plac e for those 


who here save their lives that that nation might live. Ii 
is altogether litting and proper that we should do this. 
But in a larger sense we can nol dedicate. we can nol 
consecrate. we can nol hallow this sround. The brave 


men, living and dead, who struggled here have conse- 


crated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The 


world will little note, nor long remember, what we Say 


Lere, but it can never forget what they did here. It is tor 


us, the living rather to be dedicated here to the unlinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
oreal task remaining before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they gave the last measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain — that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom — and that government of the people, by 


the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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GETTYSBURG IN: BASIC 

eighty seven yvears back, our fathers gave birth on 
this land to a new nation. designed to be free and oiven 
to the theory that all men are to their Maker equal. Now 
we are in the middle of a oreal war among ourselves, 
testing il that nation, or any nation so designed and 
oiven to su hh a purpose, may long GO ON. We are come 
together on a great lighting lield of that war. We are 
come together to pul by a part ol that lield as a last rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their blood thal thal 
nation might GO ON. lt is very rioht that we do this. 

But. in a deeper sense, it is not for us the living to 
oive this tield in their name to history. The true men, liv- 
ing and dead, who saw lighting here have so oiven if lar 
past our power to do anything more or less. The earth 
will take little note and keep not long in memory what we 
Say here, but it will ever keep in memory whal they did 
here. It is for us the living. though. lo give ourselves up 
here to the unlinished work which they have so far so 
highly undertaken. It is for us to be here given over to 
the oreal work still before us — that from these respected 
dead we may take greater belief in that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of belief — that we may 
here make it our high purpose that these dead shall not 
have oiven their all tor nothing — that this nation, under 
(sod, will have a new birth — and that sovernment! of all, 


by all, and for all will not come to an end on earth. 
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Economic Bases oF vapani s 


Military Facism 


Noyes €. Leech 


Nr. Leech is a graduate of the Uni 
versily of Pennsylvania, with a major 
in political science. At the presenl 
time he is a member of the Ellington 


Field Band. 


Though ltascism is a term open io 
varving interpretations, there is little 
doubt that Japan has presented, since 
pO51. the picture familiar to observers 
of the tascist tec hnique. By terrorism, 
direct action, shrewd diplomacy, and 
downright compromise, the Japanese 
army has spenl the ten vears between 
its invasion of 19031 
and its attack on the | nited Nations 


in 1941 in an attempt to hew its way 


Manchuria in 


lo political power. Though the fascist 
movement as led by the army, or more 
parti ularly, various cliques within 


fallen 


throughoul this period, though the 


the army, has risen and 
army has worked overtly at times and 
behind the scenes at others, General 
Hideki lojo s appointment as Premier 
of the government in October, 1941. 
marked the linal attainment to power 


of the military oroup al the head of a 


totalitarian Japan. 


This fascist movement can not be 
explained away merely by recalling 
the development within the Japanese 
people ol a psychology favorable to 
war. The long military tradition ol 
the Empire did give rapid impetus to 
the army Ss program, lending it nol 
only direction but also a pliant mass 
support. Nlilitary groups were protect 
ed by a pec uliar constitutional system 
which allowed them to sway the gov 
ernment as they chose. But, along 
with these, at the base of the military 
movement was an economic structure 
whose pring ipal characteristic was its 


weakness. 
he army moved in on Japan in 


September, 1944 


the early part ol the decade of the 
‘thirties, and it is the e« onomic organ- 
ization of this period which we dis 
For the events of these 


CUSS here. 


years determined the direction in 


which the Japanese L-mpire would 
move. Following World War | there 
existed the hope that Japan might 
take her plac e in the so iety of nations 
as a people trading on the free com 
petitive basis accepted by the West 
ern World. This hope had been es 
couraged by a gradual fall in the 
army s prestige. But the world depres 
sion reached Japan, laying bare the 
weaknesses of its economic structure. 
Then it was that the army was abte 
to sell its bill of goods to a people 
now lully exposed to its propagation 
of a program olf aggression and un 
able or unwilling to light its assump- 


lion ol power. 


Japan entered her so-called modern 
period in 1868 with the restoration olf 
the Emporer to power, and immedi- 
ately took to following the lead of the 
West in industrialization. But from 
the outset it was clear that its popula 


still 


stages, though technic ally the peasant 


lion was living in its tenudal 
was no longer a serf. His plot of land 
was small, more often than not he Was 
lorced to mortgage it, and if he was a 
tenant his rent was abnormally high 
— lrequently 60 per cent ol his crop. 
In addition, the te hnique ol agricul- 
ture was still lac king in modern meth 
cd and the population was expanding 
Leyond the labor needs for tilling the 
soil. Surplus workers found their way 
into budding industry. depressing 
wades until the standard of living ol 
the laborer was as low as that of the 
farmer. Thus purchasing power was 


in existence only lor the bare essen- 


tials ol living so that this new factory 
look 
abroad to foreign markets at an early 
date. 


industry was compelled lo 


These conditions existed even into 
recent vears. In 1950. agriculture was 
still the leading oc upation in Japan. 
emploving, according to the census ol 


14.140.107 workers. while 


the remaining portion ol the working 


thal Veafp&, 
population, 153.470.3533 were spread 


among fishery, mining. industry. 
trade. transportation, the civil service. 
the prolessions, and domestic and 
other minor occupations. Because of 
larming conditions. the standard of 
living and consequent purc’ %sing 
power of this part of the popuation 
was still low at this time. Thirty live 
per cent of the farmers held less than 
one acre of land, another 34 per cent 


less than 2 acres. and 


cultivated 
another 22 per cent held between 2'/ 
and 3 acres, though it is estimated by 
avricultural authorities that at least 
2”) acres of arable land per person is 
required to keep him even at a very 
Furthermore, 


low dieiary standard. 


these small tracts of land were culti- 
vated by hand by means ol intensive 
farming. with the expenditure of prac 

tically no capital except for tertilizer 
to replenish a soil rapidly being de- 
pleted. In addition to the low return 
from the soil itself, witnessed by the 
lact that between 1929 and 1933 the 
annual volume of agricultural pro 
ducts ecualled only one fifth of the 
national income, even though the ag 
ricultural working class held the dom- 
inant position in numbers we have 
seen, the farmer was handicapped by 
a svstem olf land-holding and rents. 
Only 34 per cent of the farmers at 
this time were landowners. Forty per 
cent were partly landowners and parl 
ly tenants and 26 per cent were ten- 
ants alone. Subsequent conditions 
caused even an increase in the num- 
ber of tenants, accompanied by a de- 
crease in the number of landlords. 
Thus almost 70 per cent of the farm- 
ing population were paving rent to 
a landowner for all or part ol their 
land. This rent was in kind. usually 
representing between 30 and 60 per 


cent of the total crop. In addition, the 
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larmer paid out half ol the remainder 
of his crop tor fertilizer. Couple with 
this the heavy taxes on the farming 
population and it is seen why the 
larmer either lived on the very level 
of subsistence or was obliged to bor 
row, usually from the landlord class. 
lo stay alive, and, what is perhaps 
more important, to keep the agricul- 
tural class in seneral from soIng 
bankrupt. And the landlord would 
not give up the enormous rent rate, 
since he too was in a dillicult position, 
heing forced to pay 34 per cent ol his 
income in taxes, as opposed to the 14 
per cent paid by merchants. All in all, 
the industrialists could not tind much 
of a market at home among the agri- 
cultural workers even at the begin 


ning ol the decade of the ‘thirties. 


Industrial laborers themselves of- 
lered little purchasing power. The 
oreater part of industry in 1930 was 
organized in a fashion similar to agri- 
culture, on a small scale, hand-work- 
ing, non-capital basis. Out of 3,000, 
000 industrial 2.200.000 
were emploved in tactories of tive 
workers or less: 1.000.000 were their 


industry. 


VW orkers. 


own emplovers in home 
Thus 64 per cent ol the industrial 
population, employed in this small 
scale industry, was turning out cotton 


and silk 


goods, glassware, and other exporl 


fabrics, porcelain, rubber 
items. For industry of this type was 
retained at such a level to keep costs 
down. Since they oltered the only 
market outlet for the goods produced, 
large firms such as the Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi interests controlled these 
factories, encouraging this type ol 
manutacturing for three reasons: the 
smal! industries could be placed close 
to cheap electric power: there was no 
need to expend capital on them: and, 
since they employed so few workers. 
the factories were nol regulated as to 
labor conditions by the Japanese Fac- 
tory Law. The result was that the 
large industrialists benelited by low 
wages and long hours. while pure has 
ing power among industrial workers 
was so low that markets were again 
sought abroad because of the poor 


home markets. 


Seeking a foreign market, Japan 
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ran into dilliculties. For many years 
her chief manulactured export had 
been cotton textiles. But by the very 
nature of Japan s competitive position 
she was able to keep her market in 
cotton only by producing a relatively 
cheap product which could undersell 
anvthing in the United 
States or Great Britain. As a result, 


she concentrated upon low purchas 


produc ed 


ing-power populations. Even the Chi- 
nese market gave way oradually, par- 
ticularly in the period under observa- 
tion, to new markets in Asia and Al- 
rica. [hese markets were invaded in 
spite ol numerous tarill and quota 
barriers sel up against Japanese pro 
ducts: and also in spite of the fact 
that the raw material for the manu- 
facture of cotton textiles had to be im- 
ported from abroad, partic ularly from 
the United States, which added not 
only the original cost of the raw cot- 
ton, bul shipping costs to and from 
Japan. Thus. to undersell the British 
in their own markets of India and 
-oypt, where raw cotton is grown on 
the spol, Japan added _ still more to 
her industrial woes by sending her 
labor costs still lower to meet the 


competition. 


The condition of the cotton indus 
Iry Was typical of the rest ol Japan 
ese manutactures. In both consumers 
soods industries, such as cotton and 
rayon textiles, and in produc ers’ goods 
industries, Japan was dependent nol 
only upon a foreign market but also 
upon imports trom toreign countries. 
Japanese production ol iron ore even 
before the financial crisis of 1920-30 
was lar below that of the rest of the 
world. The total production ol iron 
ere in Japan and Korea amounted to 
828.000 long tons. as compared to 
73,028,000 produced by the United 
States and 18,900,000 by the British 
[-mpire. Although iron ore is present 
in Manchuria, it is of very poor qual; 
ly, while Chinese ores are not much 
etter. Japan thus felt obliged to cast 
her eye on the Valays., the Dutch In- 
dies, and the Philippines in consider 
ing sources of iron which, if under 
Japanese control, would make her self. 
culicient in this metal, while India of 


all the eastern countries even today 


otters the best attraction lor this pur 
pose. Japan proper is also lacking in 
coking coal for iron and steel produc- 
tion, though she is 9 per cent self 
sullicient in other lypes of coal. Still 
her coal reserves are far trom ade- 
quate to support industry lor a long 
period of time without assistance 
through imports. Oil is also lacking 
lor the Jananese industrial system, 
and Japan is dependent on distant ex- 
ternal sources because of small do- 
mestic devosits. Though « opper is pro- 
duced at home, lead, tin, zinc, mer 
cury, nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 


and manganese must be imported. 


Thus the fundamental weakness of 
the Japanese economy al the begin- 
ning ol the ‘thirties is disclosed. This 
is thal 


was dependent upon the one raw ma- 


the entire industrial system 


terial which Japan could olfer the 
world — raw silk. This might be called 
the prime mover ol her economy, 
since it was necessary tor the Japan- 
ese to export a product ot oreal 
enough value to produc e foreign ex- 
change sullicient to make possible the 
import of raw cotton, which in turn 
when exported would procure loreign 
exchange for the importation ot the 
raw material necessary for the iron 
and steel and other producers goods 
industries. Whereas cotton was im- 
ported principally from the United 
States, silk 
here also, but only as a raw material, 


l'nited States. 


againsl silk textiles. However. follow- 


found its chief market 


because of imposts 
ing the world depression of 1929-30. 
and because of increasing use of ray- 
on by the United States, the silk in- 
dustry of Japan sullered, with cocoon 
prices alter 1929 falling 60 to 70 per 
cent below the figures for that vear. 
The world market for raw silk fell in 
value during this period to an alarm- 
ing extent. In 1927, 741,228,000 ven 
was the value of raw. silk exported 
lrom Japan. By 1929 this had been 
raised to 781,040,000 yen, but the 
19350 market took only 416,646,000 
yen, and in 1931, 355,393,000 yen 
was the new low hit by the silk mar- 
ket. The fall in’ silk prices was truly 
Alter World War I the 
1,500 


catastrophic. 


export value ol raw silk was 
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yen pel bale: in 1931 it averaged Ol] 
ven. Where it once amounted to 41 
per cent of Japans exports, in 1954 
it accounted for 13 per cent. This 
served nol only to endanger the farm 
er, who was already on the very Mar 
gin ol produc tion and could not alHlord 
to suller a decrease in the value of his 
principal exportable product, but un- 
dermined the very foundation of Jap 
anese industry and tlinance capital. 
The landowner, who exper ted his 
rent trom the farmer, was usually 
mortgaged to the banks. He had made 
loans from these to lend in turn to 
the farmer in order to keep him oul 
of bankruptey in an eHort to protect 
his own interests in the face of rising 
laxes. Should the farmer go bankrupt 
because silk was falling out trom un- 
der him at the same time his rice 
crop was falling in value, the land- 
lord was himself in danger of bank- 
ruptcy; so were the banks which had 
backed him: and so were the larger 
capitalists whose banking capital was 
invested largely in the land through 
these smaller banks. Thus the land 
owners were anxious to turn to loreign 
conquest as a means ol subsidizing 
agriculture trom the prolits ol colonial 
exploitation. The farmers were con 
vinced of a need lor some type ol cure 
lor their rapidly worsening condition, 
and the larger capitalists were show 
ing signs ol willingness lo join in an 
expansionists movement to gel the 
benelit from foreign conquesl which 
would back up a sagging agric ultural 


and tlinancial economy. 


Furthermore. expansion Was 
preached to make nee essary the de 
pendence of the Japanese upon the 
loreign silk market. The army en- 
couraged the Manchurian and Chi- 
nese invasions as a means of obtain- 
ing raw cotton without dependence 
on foreign trade. Further, China and 
Manchuria, and later the outlying 
areas ol East Asia, were looked to as 
a source ol the other raw materials 
lac king to the Japanese, the heavier 


And 


linally. territorial conquest was 


materials already mentioned. 
preached as a means ol suppressing 


industrial development in the Far 


September, 1944 


-ast which might compete with that 


ol Japan. 


The worldwide depression not only 
destroved the American market tor 
raw silk, but struck the farmer in re 
gard to his other principal products, 
rice and wheat. Along with the tall 
in the price of silk, rice and wheal 
lell from an index of 100 in 1926 to 
a low ol 43.3 in 1931. As his income 
decreased, the larmers indebtedness 
increased: as his taxes increased, the 
prices of non-agricultural produc ts de 
creased, but. signiticantly, not at the 
same rate as did agricultural prices. 
(Coupled with the results of bad har 
vests and mortgage burdens farmers 
had acquired when prices were high, 
these facts tended to tind agrie ultural 


oroducers hard hit in 1930-31. 


The question of lood produc lion ts 
of utmost importance in discussing 
the Japanese economy. Japan is sell 
sullicient in’ this respect only if the 
rice produc ed in the colonies of Korea 
and Formosa are counted as part ol 
Japanese production. The economic 
dilliculties of the farmer, in addition 
lo generally bad harvests, were re 
sponsible for a falling production of 
rice in Japan proper in 1931-32, bul 
the main problem was clear to the 
Japanese. This is that the imports 
lrom the colonies were at the expense 
ol the Koreans and Formosans, since 
they had to import coarser grains, 
such as millet, for their own use in 
order thal they might export to Japan 
the liner orains ol rice. In case of a 


Korea 


making export unnecessary, or a rapid 


rising standard ol living in 
increase In population in Japan, a 
rice shortage would appear in the 
home country. this at any rate was 
the feeling in 1950. Though Japan 
had an additional supply of food 
available in its fisheries, which at this 
time took roughly 90 per cent of the 
world’s catch. this fear of food short 
age, even though it might have been 
ungrounded or have become real only 
in case of a war disrupting the import 
low of rice to the home country, was 
at powertul propaganda weapon in 
the hands of expansionists. Actually 
tl:e flood shortage in Japan existed in 


ad Very real sense, even helore her 


large scale war ol today made such 
heavy demands on her shipping thal 
she can nol rely on rice production 
elsewhere in the expanded Lmpire. in) 
that the lapanese have not had a sul 
licient diet to prevent large-scale mal 
nutrition. A cereal diet such as the 
lapanese concentrate upon does nol 
give sullicient fats. proteins, vilamins, 
calcium, and other mineral salts to 
prevent beri beri and other diseases 
which place the lapanese below 
\Western standards ol physical con 
dition. But an increase in production 
ol animal foodstulls, vegetables and 
lruits can be had only at the expense 
It cereal production at home, and 
lurthermore, these can not be pro 
duced at the same level of intensive 
cultivation as can the present cereal 
Crops. [-xpansionists used this as an 
argument tor spreading into areas 
such as Manchuria. where wider ag 
ricultural regions supposedly would 
permit production on a larger scale 
to prevent the obvious deliciencies in 


i . 
the Japanese diet. 


Finally. the plight ol the agnicul 
tural laborer and_ the patently bad 
lood situation was laid at the feet of 
the so-called population problem. 
There is no doubt that Japan presenl 
ed a pec uliar problem in this respect. 
Despite the fact that Belgium's 270 
persons per square kilometer, Hol 
land's 233. and England's 188 are 
cited to minimize Japan's 190, it is 
equally valuable to compare the pop 
ulation per square mile of arable 
land. In this case. Japan has a popu 
lation equivalent to 2.744 persons per 
square mile, compared to England's 


2.170. 1.700, 


and Italy's 806 and 819. and the 


Belgium's (sermany s 
Lnited States’ 229. In view of Japan's 
emphasis upon agriculture, these fig- 
ures can not be ignored. Thev account 
largely lor the use of small plots ol 
land cultivated intensively. The an- 
swer of the militarists was expansion, 
although it is possible that this over- 
population could have been decreased 
im sionitic ance it aor ulture had been 
permitted the use of « apital, or if con- 
absorbed a 


sumers industry had 


greater number and employed them 
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also with capital, increasing thereby 
the productivity per worker. 
A tinal weakness of Japan s eco- 


nomic setup centers around a monop- 


oly capitalism which by the middle 


thirties had succeeded in concentrat- 
ing 70 per cent of the country s busi 
ness in the hands of fifteen control- 
ling interests. The Mitsui companies, 
with large interests in heavy industry, 
paper textiles, and commerce, and 
Mitsubishi, with financial, heavy in- 
dustry, foodstull, and shipping inter- 
ests, were followed closely by the 
powerlul Sumitomo and Yasuda con- 
cerns. Each of these concerns repre- 
sented a family holding company, as 
in the case of the Mitsui Gomei Kai- 
sha, having under direct or indirect 
control the whole samul of financial, 
commercial, and manutacturing or- 
eanization. Mitsui built up average 
holdings of 63.4 per cent in those 
companies it controlled directly. while 
indirect control was maintained by 
men in key positions or minority in- 
vestments in its subsidiary companies. 
This same picture is repeated in the 
case of the other family groups al the 
head of the capital structure. And the 
important fact is that little or no in- 
vesting public existed, the capital 
structure being such that capital was 
contained almost wholly within the 
lifteen 


course, the support of the lesser banks 


leading families, 
which did not represent a stockhold- 
ing public as such. Large-scale eco- 
nomic policy was thus largely in the 
hands of those business interests, 
the 


tives in the companies or the govern- 


either independent representa- 
mental representatives,such as former 
Minister of Finance, Takahashi. one- 
time financial adviser to the Yasuda 
interests. [These interests were largely 
responsible for a refusal to revamp the 
agricultural and small-scale industrial 
setup and the system of landholding. 
finding it to their advantage to keep 
the populace close to bankruptcy but 
not quite in it, thus obtaining for 
themselves cheap labor and a basis 
for their capital in the form of farm 
mortgages, in addition to subsidies 
from the government wrung from the 


agriculture class through taxes. Final- 
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with of 


ly. they held it largely in their own 
hands as to whether or nol military 
expansion could take plac e, the politi- 
cal struggle between the army and 
capital during the ‘thirties being not 
over the question of expansion per se 
Lut over the problem of methods and 
internal political control. Signilicant 
ly. the popula e had little to say be 


cause ol this tremendous influence. 


These weaknesses of the Japanese 
economy stood out in bold reliel at 
the onset of the depression in 1929. 
We already have seen the ellect upon 
the farmer. In addition, famine in the 
agricultural districts was copied by 
the industrial unemployment, which 
mounted to 3.000.000. The large-scale 
monopolists did not suller so greatly 
as the other groups. but instead in- 
creased the scope of their holdings by 
squeezing out numerous small-scale 


But 


lorm 


industries. popular opposition 


the 


and industrial-labor disputes, which 


took of tenant-landowner 
paved the way in their cry lor lower 
taxes and cheaper credit for the mili 
tarists propagandists to obtain a mass 
backing for the expansionist move. 
ment. 

Japan had a choice of two avenues 
in the early 1930's. She could have 
cleaned up her internal economic 
structure, although she needed a cer 
lain amount of international co-oper 
ation in the process, principally a Cco- 


the 


change ol produc ts in the world mar- 


operation in reasonable inter 
ket. She likewise needed to show a 


willingness to abide by peac eful 
world trade in the obtaining of raw 
material and the disposal of her pro 
ducts instead of reliance on markets 
and raw materials obtained by con- 
quest. In addition, her domestic situ- 
ation needed reformation, principally 
the elimination of the landlord class 
and a wider capitalization of agricul- 
ture and peacetime industry, which 
would have increased productivity 
and made territorial outlet for popu 
lation unnecessary. The population 
question could have been answered 
lo a certain extent by birth-control 
information in addition to a planned 
migration within the Empire. Even 


alter the acquisition of Manchuria. 


the limited migration to this 


seemed to disprove the militarists ar- | 


area 


cument in ftavor ol expansion to re. | 
lieve population pressure and threw | 
lisht on the genuine strategic intent 
of the program. But the population 
problem was still a real one, which 
Was partly responsible lor the mili- | 
larists easy access to power. Such | 
attempts to raise the standard of liy.- | 
ing ol the population could well have | 
been joined to a program ol increas- 
ing mass participation in the capital | 
system thereby decreasing the enor. | 
mous oppresssive lorce of the capital. | 


ist and landlord class. Naturally the 


— 


capitalist groups relused to make any 


move toward reform: the landlords 
were unable to and certainly would 
not have permitted their own aboli- 


The 


seemed to be the only other answer. 


lion. military olered — what 


fascism at home = and expansion 
abroad. To this. the pluto racy agreed. 
since it desired to control China as 
much as did the military. feeling thal 
the conflict at home could be held in 
abevance thereby so long as the eco- 
nomic and social system did not have 
to be changed. Had these economi 
weaknesses not existed in Japan, the 
military program would have made 


little headway. 


lt has not been the purpose of this 
article to justily the moral weakness 
ol a people who sought to cure their 
material woes by international piracy, 
Nor is it intended to blueprint a pro- 
sram for the postwar solution of the 
Japanese problem. But we can _ not 
lail in our responsibility to ourselves 
as well as to the remainder of the civi- 
that the 


Nipponese army can nol again lead 


lized world to make sure 
the Japanese people into a war which 


threatens our demos ratic existence. 


The destruction of this military ma- 
chine can not be considered a pana- 
cea for the Japanese menace. True, 
the economic picture we have drawn 
here has been changed in part by the | 
War program. Industry has been pul 
under closer supervision by govern 


ment, and covernmentl funds have 


been coupled with the capital funds | 


of the leading industrial families. 
i 


(Continued on page 20) 
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:) (Kfahoma Bound 


t. £. Oberholtzer 


In this, the fourth of a series of 
autobiographical articles, Dr. Ober 
holtzer, an alumnus of Indiana State 
Teachers College and superintendent 
ol the cily schools in Houston. Texas. 
relates his experiences during his 
superintendency in Oklahoma. 


lt is sometimes a little embarrassing 
lo tell too much about one's early 
vears, yel one of the most impressive 
events of my early childhood was the 
preparation of some citizens of my 
immediate community to go to Okla 
homa. It was the time of the “rush” 
the 


cpened. | watched with eagerness for 


when Indian Territory was 
two or three days two of my neigh 
Lors preparing to move to Oklahoma 
to be ready for the “race into this new 
territory | to stake out claims. They 
were a widow and her son. All house 


hold 


packed, the team, the Wagon, and 


goods and tarm tools were 


everything that would enable them to 


start a new life in this “wild and 


woolly west’ were made ready. 
This 


mind the huge expanse ol the great 


event impressed upon my 


areas beyond the Nlississippi. For 
weeks | had listened to this widow's 
son tell the story ol the Indians, the 
wild animals, the rich valleys, and the 
creal opportunities ol this new coun 
try. Perhaps it was a childish cone ep- 
lion, yel | remember well that | made 
my resolve that sometime | would see 


Oklahoma and live there. 


A Catt rrom Bryonp THI 
Mississippi 

Although | had been superintend 
ent of a middle-sized city lor only 
lwo years. | could not resist the temp 
lation to consider all opportunities 
coming out of the West. The board 
of recommendations of the university 
where | received my aster s degree 
was visited by a committee from Ok- 
superintendent. 


lahoma. seeking a 


This comittee had traveled through 
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the mid-western states and on to the 
eastern seaboard interviewing super 
intendents whom they desired to in 
this 


thanklul that the university dropped 


lerest in position. | am very 


my name in the pool. 


| did receive a call from the com 
mittee and spent a hull day with them 
in the discussion of their problems 
and community and the things they 
desired to do in building a new school 
system tor that city. The committee 
earnest 


Was in its desires and was 


eager to lind a superintendent who 


had 


Nlavbe it was the childhood emotions 


more than a passing interest. 
thal began to stir me, but somehow | 
lelt even with limited knowledge that 


| would make every ellort to go to 


Oklahoma. 

The committee lelt: no word came 
lor a month or more. But at the time 
when | had almost given up hope. the 
telegram making the oer came to me. 
L'p to this time | had discussed the 
little 


Now the decision must he 


matter very with lamily or 
lriends. 
made. | consulted my school board 
and recall very well the words of the 
president, a prominent doctor in the 
community. He told me he had been 
a teacher in Kansas and Oklahoma 
and other western states. He said that 
they were hardly pioneering in the 
schools. There was not much stability 
or prolessional standing given to 
teachers and superintendents. In fact. 
it was more their custom to change 
each year as some of the churches 
do their prea hers. Of course, I had 
lo samble with the future in some re- 
but 


educ ation 


spects, it did seem to me that 


pu li was fundamental 
and could be made a first objective 


ler any American community. 


| knew that Oklahoma Was made 
up of new citizens who had come 
lrom all of the older states. | knew 


that each had brought with him his 


own pattern of family and school lite 
Lo cuide him in his own rellections 
upon the needs of his newly acquired 
community. Nhy wire to the board 
stated that | would visit them and the 
community, and, alter the observation 
of such visit. | would make mv deci- 
sion. Through these observations, | 
discovered many interesting problems 
in this new community. Unless one 
has seen or lived in an early pioneer 
village in some ol the western states. 
he can hardly appreciate how much 
one goes back to nature's way ol sim- 


ple living. 
‘Tie New Boom Town 


The school situation of this city 
was a troublesome one. When I visit- 
ed the community, | found there had 
been three superintendents in the pre- 
ceding two years. | found there had 
been two superintendents within one 
of these vears. each disputing the 
rights of the other to hold the posi 
tion, each supported by a separate 
community faction. It seemed a super- 
human task to try to weld these op 
posing factions and to unily their in- 
lerests in support of good schools. Al- 
though a city of some 30,000 popula- 
lion, dependent almost entirely upon 
its one industry, that of oil produc- 
tion, | found that the community, like 
all communities of its size, had many 
tine citizens interested in developing 


sood S¢ hools. 


Ny first year in this city kept me 
alert, listening and observing and try- 
ing to analyze the involved problems. 
(ood strategy meant that in making 
an approach to the solution of such 
problems there must be enlisted the 
co-operative effort and interest of the 


citizen leaders. 


The city had one high school. It 
also housed the superintendent's olfice 
the elementary 
school. With 30,000 population, less 


than 300 students were enrolled in 


and twelve-room 


high school. In reality, school to the 
vouth was more or less a passing in- 
terest. In the initial stages, attention 
was brought to the leaders and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the need 
lor a new and adequate high-school 


building. as well as the need for the 
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OED, 


organization olf a new and adequate 


high-school program. 


In discussion of these matters before 
the Chamber of Commerce, | was told 
by one good citizen that they did nol 
need a new upstart superintendent to 
tell them such things, for had he not 
lived there some lorty years, and did 
he not know that it would be twenty 
years belore there would be enough 
high-school students to fill even the 
present accomodations, all of which 
consisted of an old dilapidated build 
ing. However, the leaven began to 
work with community discussions and 
increased interest; there was crystal 
iZiNngG a desire tor the new building 
and the new program. Thus. belore 
the end of the year, supported by 
board ol 


community sentiment. the 


education began courageously to urge 


lunds which had to be voted through 
!onds to build the new building. First 
it was a $100,000, then some ventured 
to suggest S200.000. 
Chamber ol 
300.000 was not excessive. 


Finally. asked to 


plans for the program and estimates 


and even the 


(‘ommerce thought 


Was submit 
for the costs of the buildings. and 
alter the course of six months, a bond 
issue for $300,000 was submitted. It 
carried, only to be challenged by some 
leading citizens on the srounds thai 
the election was illegal because wom 
en voted. The attorney. although un 
able to answer the question of wheth 
er or not women should vote, thought 
the least harm would be done by ac 
cording the voling privilege to the 
women. The case was carried to the 
State Supreme Court which decided 


in favor of the l-oard of education. 


In the meantime, however. a new 
Where 


should the new building he located / 


community upheaval arose. 


The city had two leading new spapers; 
each had its proposed location. One 
was determined to have it in the 
center of town on a small block ol 
sround: the other proposed to move il 
two blocks to a new site secured by 
wrecking residences and there erec! 
the building. At this point, the super 
intendent became involved again. He 
suggested twenty acres ol open land 


which belonged to an Indian heir. a 
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minor. This property could be con 


demned and secured for the school 
site. In spite ol every eHort to con 
vince the community that the build- 
ing should be moved to this larger 
area, only about ten blocks trom the 
center ol the city, they could not be 
persuaded, because they could nol 
loresee transportation. Thus, this is 
the story of the building which was 
allerward enlarged to a total cost of 
$1,230,000. told only to explain how 
tradition influences community devel- 
opment negatively. At present, al. 
though built almost thirty vears ago, 
this building stands as a monument 
lo the school 
that community in so tar as building 
and equipment are concerned, but al- 
most a tragedy ol vouth in not allord 
ing a large spacious site. For walls 
and windows and classrooms and all 
possible accommodations do not ful 
ill all the requirements ol a good 


What the 


sround would have added lo the de 


school. Iwenly acres o| 
velopment! of that school is a part of 


the missing opportunity in a high 
school program for the development 


of the vouth of that community. 


But to rec ompense lor the shortages 


in site and other accommodations. 
the completed building did provide 
the most modern facilities — two oyvm 
nasiums. two auditoriums, two swim 
ming pools, lower floors oiven over 
lo boxing, \ restling. and other indoor 
enlarged 


recreational activities. an 


department tor industrial arts, for 
home economics, and tor lunch room 
facilities occupying the space of one 
complete lloor — all made ample lor 
an enrollment of some 4,000 students. 
Thus, the new program and the new 
building. along with the srowth ot 
the « ity which tripled and quadrupled 
in the period, grew in its accommo 


dations for 300 to {OOO students. 


In more than ten vears ol service as 
superintendent! of the school system, 
that « ity came to be recognized as one 
of the most progressive and forward 
looking in the establishment of sood 
schools. The citizens had become edu 
cated to the value ol sood S< hools. To 


this day, it has kepl pace in many 


interest and vision of 


WaVs as a leader among the s( hool 
systems ol the state. 
state with 


Oklahoma is a vgreal 


many line citizens, who, as pioneers, 
have built schools in the greal open 
spaces. Even in the smaller communi- 
lies, one is apt to lind the school to 
le the most prominent building of 
the community. Busses bring the chil. 
dren trom the rural areas, and almost 
every child has an opportunity tor a 
high school education. Along with its 


natural rFeSOUTCES, ( Yklahoma has he. 
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come a leader among the states. | am | 


very proud that | had the opportunity 
to live with its citizens and to serve 
them as one ol their superintendents 
of schools during thal early period ol 
rapid progress. 

But now. needless to say, excelling 
in size, excelling in its natural re 
sources, and in its vast reaches, to- 
sether with all the influences in. the 
sphere ol politic s, economics, and Cili- 
zenship, | choose Texas. oreatest of} 
all. 

(In his next story Dr. Oberholtze: 
will relate some ol his experiences 
7 Jeep in the Heart of Texas.) 


leech... 


(Continued from page 18) 
There has been the natural change 
lrom the manufacture of consumers 
goods to munitions and producers 
goods lor war. But when the United 
Nations strategy has broken the back 
ol this militaristic government, Japan 
must return to a peacetime economy. 
Then the old ills will return again, 
some in a new lashion, many exacth) 


Only 


VW hen { his is understood cahh we of the 


as we have seen them here. 
Republic join with the other United 
Nations in planning lor a postwar 
period which will not develop into 
another prewar era. Whether we in 
tend. on one hand, to dictate the in- 
ternal reorganization ol prostrate Ja- 
pan alter this war or, on the other, to 
sear the entire international ec onomy | 
into a working unity is the subject ol 
another discussion. Whatever we do. 
we must consider such facts as we 
have presented here, pointing the di: 
rection and the emphasis ol our plan: | 


ning. 
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fl Letter to Parents 0 
School Ciilaren 


tsie Wadsworth 


Miss Wadsworth is considered one 
of the best progressive first-grade 
teachers in Indiana. She has done 
much to build school-communily re 
lationships and has made an excellent 
beginning tn parent education. This 
open letter is of special interest lo 
parents who have children entering 
school lor the first time in grade one 
and who are interested in their chil 
dren gelling a qood start.’ Also. the 
primary teacher who has children in 
her class new to the community will 
find many suqgestions lor helping 
those new-comers to get acquainted 
and find new friends. 

Miss Wadsworth 
Bachelor of Science deqree from Iie: 
ana State Teachers College in 1°40 
and teaches in the Franklin School. 
Griffith, Indiana. She wrote this let 


ter with no thought of using it except 


received her 


in her own situation, but we feel il 
should re published in order that 
other 
of it. 


teachers can take advantage 


Some one has said that the first 
srade isa revolving door between the 
home and school through which the 
child passes into a delighthul adven 
lure or a paintul experience. I should 
be a delighthul the 


child, and parents and the teacher 


adventure tor 
can work together intelligently lor his 


ultimate good and happiness. 


that children 
develop physically at ditterent times 


Children do 


nol all walk or talk or cut their teeth 


Parents understand 


and at dillerent rates. 
at the same age. One child who de 


\elops rapidly mentally may read 
when he is five vears old and an 


cther not until he is seven. 


lt is true thal there is no more im 


portant subject than reading, and 
there is perhaps no more complex 
kill. The child does not enter the 


world with any ready made equip 
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ment for reading. such as he does lor 
winking. sneezing, etc.. but he must 
SO through a long and tedious process 
ol development belore the queer-look 
ing black marks on the printed page 


He 


able to associate the meaning of the 


take on any be 


meaning. must 
word with those queer-looking marks: 
he must be able to hear and see the 
diflerence between the words: and he 
must be able to focus his attention 
on one idea lor a relatively long peri 
od ol time. Children differ in these 


ditter 


personal 


abilities as much as they in 


physic al appearance and 


( harac teristics. 


But learning to read is not the onl 
skill which the child has to acquire 
at the firs! orade level, When a child 
enters the firs! orade lor the firs! time, 
he has a host of new adjustments to 
make and a multitude of school learn 
ings lo acquire which are not found 


He 


with his teacher and with a large 


gel acquainted 


in books. must 
croup of other children. He must be 
come accustomed to being away trom 
his lamily circle, from the protection 
ol his mother and his older brothers 
and sisters. He must become accus 
tomed to the loss of his own tovs and 
learn to use the materials in the class 
room. He must learn to share with 
others, to be on time, to give atten 
lion to activities that are not always 
interesting. He must curb his desire 
to do as he pleases. He must learn to 
locus his attention, to listen. observe, 
respond, and obey lo an extent nol 
previously demanded of him. He mus! 
l-ecome accustomed to rec elving less 


adult 


and learn to be more self dependent. 


individual attention from an 


This host of new learnings is olten 


very coniusing to little children and 


consumes a great deal more time than 
anv one without experience would be 
lieve. 

lt is olten this delay which causes 
parents to become alarmed because 
learned 


their child has nol to read 


immediately upon entering school. 
Parents should be patient and unde: 
stand that when teachers are helping 
children make these adjustments and 
building up a background they are 
engaging in the most signiticant kind 
ol tea hing. 

Then, too, there is the physical 
condition ol the child which so vitally 
atiects his progress in school. In spite 
ol the excellent service of the summer 
round up and the response and co 
operation of so many parents, there 
are still too many children who start 
their school lives burdened with phys 


Children 


defective 


ical disabilities. who are 


handicapped — by VISION, 
hearing. or spee h defects. and those 
who suffer from diseased tonsils, ade 


teeth. 


chronic constipation, latigue from lack 


noids. bad ( onstant ( olds, 
ol sleep and rest, undernourishment, 
etc., will in all probability be unable 
to progress in school as well as physi 


The 


oive the child a fair start by 


cally normal children. paren| 
should 
having all physical disabilities ade 
quately cared for. | 


The the 


home very delinitely allects progress. 


cultural bac koround o} 
ln homes possessing an abundance ol 
sood books. magazines newspapers, 
music, and pictures, children are like- 
ly to have good collections of picture 
and story books of their own: to pos 
sess educational toys; to come in con- 
tact with visitors who have interesting 
things to tell: to receive encourage 
ment trom their parents in their read- 
ing interests and to receive help trom 
them in their reading attempts. The 
lack of these influences in the home 
is a real handicap to the child who is 
being introduced to the reading pro 
cess. 

The child's experiences in the com 
munity — the trips he takes, the chil- 
dren he plavs with — all help him to 
build up a meaningtul background 
which helps him to understand the 


content of the primers and first read- 
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ers that he will use later. This, too, 
will help him make the necessary so- 
cial adjustments which will prove to 


le such a large factor in his success. 


The child will be more ready for 
reading if he comes from a home in 
which the parents are eager to have 
him read, and in which they have 
taken active steps toward developing 
his sensitiveness to reading. [he ac- 
tual job of teaching him to read had, 
perhaps, better be left to the teacher, 
bul parents can sreatly increase the 
child's desire to read by doing some 


or all of the things listed below. 


|. Read Mother Rhymes 


and short stories to the child. Let him 


( 100se 


follow along with his eve and supply 
missing words when he becomes fa 
with the 


him to reproduce short stories and to 


miliar stories. Encourage 
repeal rhymes. Have him antic ipate 
what is going to happen next. 

2. Give blocks 


numbers, and 


him with letters. 


pictures, words on 
them. 

3. Encourage him to read the la 
bels on grocery packages. Show him 
where it says, “salt.” “tapioca, etc. 
Tell him what the signs say as you 
drive along the highway — “school,” 
“slow,” etc. 

1. Teach him to print his name — 
but not with capitals. 
talk. 


him the correct name for all things. 


5. Discourage baby Teach 
Teach him to use correct grammatical 
forms. A child not vel beyond the 
stage ol saying .' Mle want it, “He 
got hurted,” etc.. may have dliflic ulty 
when ushered into a formal reading 
program. 

6. Provide him with sames in 
which it is necessary tor him to match 
cards, words, and pictures. 

7. Teach him to read pictures — to 
interpret the action and weave a story 
from the pictures. 

8. Explain the meaning of new 
words. Encourage him to ask what 
words mean. 

9. Teach 
tween his right and left hand. 

10. Teach 


first. second. third. and fourth. 


him to distinguish be 


meaning ol 


him the 


99 
ra 


— 


SCISSOFS, 
hook. 


Teach him to use all these materials 


11. Provide him with 


paste. crayons, and a color 


correctly. 


| 2 Teac I him lo handle books and 


magazines caretully and only with 
clean hands, to turn pages lrom up 
per right corner and to keep books in 
a certain place so that he may put 
them away when he has _ finished 
looking at them. Teach him to find 


middle of the 


book by locating pictures in these sec 


the front. ha Ik. and 


tions. 


13. Do not let the child hear you 
criticize the school or see that you are 
puzzled or troubled. Realize that your 
will handicap 


own over-eagerness 


him. 


I4. Conler with the teacher, prin 
cipal, or superintendent when you are 


worried about your child's progress. 


There are still other factors that are 
so vital and necessary lo your child's 
progress that this letter would not be 
mention of 


( omplete without some 


them. No matter how much mental 
ability vour child may POSSESS, how 
ready he mav be to read otherwise, 
it he possesses a negative personality 
or is unable to adjust himself so ially, 
he will be handi« apped bevond meas 
ure. The tollowing are a lew sugges- 
tions which will assist the child in 
building a well-rounded personality 
and in Caining emotional control. 

|. Give your child a sense olf se 


Vlake 


home a plac e of allection and under 


curity in a happy home lile. 


standing. 


2. Guard him against bullving and 


~ 


teasing. Sare ast and riclic ule Can 


break the stoutest heart. 

3. Cultivate an attitude of success. 
Success makes for mental health. 

1. Create a spirit of courage. Help 
him overcome his fears. 

5. Avoid all causes for jealousy. 

6. In so far as possible, keep trom 
him all the family troubles and WOrTy. 

7. Teach him to co operate. 


8. Teach him the ditkerence be 


‘+ - | 2 ** 
iIween mine and thine — that we 


never use another's pOSSeSSIONS with 


oul permission. 


him thoughtulness for 


9. Teach 
others. 

10. Take him on as many excur- 
sions as possible. Teach him how to 
meet new social situations adequately, 

I]. Help him gain an appreciation 


for the beautiful. 


llustrious Alumni 


CharteES Nlyron ReiNnoEHL 
Born at Corunna, Indiana, in 1878. 
Charles Myron Reinoehl completed 
his course ol study at Indiana State in 
1003. His Bachelor's Nlaster's 


degrees were received trom Indiana 


and 
University and his Doctor's degree 
lrom the University of Chicago. arly 
in his career he became a prolessor of 
pedagogy at louisiana State Normal 
School. In 1911, he 
principal of the training school at 
Alabama State Normal School at 
lacksonville. From there he went to 


Wisconsin State Normal School in 


Whitewater as prolessor of rural edu- 


was appointed 


cation. later, alter serving flour vears 
as state supervisor of rural s hools in 
Nlontana, he became prolessor of ed- 
ucation at the university of Arkansas. 
One of his chief interests in research 
and writing has been an analytical 
survey of state courses of study for 
rural elementary schools. 
Hartan H. Minver 


Now assistant prolessor o| educ a- 


tion in the New Jersey State Teachers 


College at Irenton is Harlan H. Mil- 


ler, who graduated from Indiana 
State in 1921 with the decree of 
Bachelor of Arts. He received his 


Vlaster s degree trom Columbia and 
has taken advanced study at the Uni- 
of Wisconsin and the Uni- 


have 


versity 
versity of Pennsylvania. As 
many ol State's graduate s, his tea h- 
ing career began in the public s« hools 
1925, he 


ey ansville to Elizabeth. 


of Evansville, Indiana. In 
went trom 
New Jersey, to accept the position of 
director of social studies in the public 
schools. He later served several years 
as principal ol the Cleveland Junior 
High School. SOIng from there to his 
present position. Among his publica- 
lions are textbooks and ability tests 


lor promotion in junior high s hools. 
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Grinnell. . . 


(Continued from page &) 


| 


energy: to the old one, we have given 


oe 


bility we have oiVen a lair measure ¢ 


misdires ted enthusiasm or inditter 
ence. 

Relore we are judged by our coun 
Iry and found ouilly. we must see to 
t that our schools adapt their physi 
cal program to the needs ol every hoy 
and oir! from the first orade through 
college. So tar as it is possible we 
must try to make every boy swill and 
cure of movement, and every irl 
orat eful and poised. We should strive 
lo prepare for national service vouth 
who can work hard and endure much, 
youth who are as proud ol their phys 
‘cal litmess as of their mental ability. 
\Ve must not develop a lew prize 
specimens while the rest become culls. 
No larmer would he SO shortsighted 


with his Hocks and herds. 


Can we not have our stimulating 
team sports — our Great God Basket- 
ball — without condemning the ma- 
jority of our vouth to soltness simply 
because they arent fast enough, 
strong enough, hig enough to make 
the TEA? Some se hoolmen are say- 
ing we can and we will. A few. here 
and there, have titted the deed to the 
word. Our survival and the survival 
of our public school system as we 
know it depend upon how well we do 


the job. 


lllustrious Alumni 


Horace Warp MARSHALL 


Horace W. Marshall 


vears alter sraduating from Indiana 


spent ten 


State in 1904, as a high school princi 
pal. He 


schools lor the next six. He went to 


Was a 


Indiana Central College as a protes 
sor of education in 1920 and remained 
there until 1927, the vear he re¢ eived 


his Ph. D. degree. lt was then that 


he left Indiana to hecome Protessor of 


New Mexico Normal 
| ‘niversity. Dr. Marshall is now Dean 


of N-MENLU. 
September, 1944 


Education al 


superintendent ol 


Conditions for an tnduring Peace 


An Institute on Conditions for an 
enduring Peace was held at Antioch 
College. Yellow Springs. Ohio, dur 
ing July 3-15. This is a brie} summary 
containing some of the remarks made 
during the seminars and discussions. 


At the Institute on Conditions for 
an Enduring Peace held at Antioch 
( ‘ollege this summer, the audience lis 
lened to thirt, nationally and interna 
tionally known men and women talk 
about the various problems of the poslt- 
war world. [hose attending emerged 
with the idea that direc thy or indirect 
ly. education enters into nearly every 


aspect ol the postwar planning. 


Three points were stressed in par 
ticular. One was made by the novel 
ist Pearl Buc kK who « harged that edu 
calion as it is now set up has barely 
touched the common people even ID 
lands like ours where public schools 
presumably Nourish. “The educated 
lew. she said. “have only continued 
lo monopolize the benelits of knowl- 
edoe lor themselves .. . they have nol 
put their Knowledge into simple books 
that the hungry people could under 


stand and use. 


Oiher speakers joined in demand 
ing (a) an extension of educational 
opportunities for all, and (b) supporl 
ol the proposed federal legislation to 
equalize educational opportunities in 


various states. 


lames B. Carey, Secretary- Treasur 
er of the CIO. made it clear that labor 
is nol going to he satistied with mere- 
I, vocational education. “We. need 
“whether we 


lo cde ide. he said. 


want a nation otf merely well fed. 
clothed, and housed individuals, who 
have developed no sense ol beauty. 
cultivated no taste lor reading. pric 
lures, music. or other things which 
help to ditlerentiate human beings 
lrom the lower forms of purely physi 
cal life. A really full standard of liv- 
ing must include more than material 
satislaction. And unless our schools 


re establish courses In other than the 


lields. 


emphasized during the 


immediately practical which 


have been 
war, our long-range society will be 
impoverished in thought and feeling 


‘} not in merchandise. ” 


lhe second point. made by several 
speakers, was that the schools need 
to go much farther than they have yel 
done in educ ating the citizen for ette« 
live participation in a democra¢ v. As 
NIrs. Eleanor Roosevelt put it: “Ev- 
erv child must be oiven the idea that 
he has responsibilities in the com- 
munity. The tirst and primary role of 
education is to teach the realities of 


history and government. S. Burns 


\WVieston. 


) 
ostwar 


executive director of the 


(‘ommission of 
“We 


still have not managed to train lead- 


Planning 
Cjreater Cleveland, declared: 
ers who understand what the demo- 
cratic process really is; nor have we 
lrained the rank and tile to under- 
stand what the role of the democratic 
leader may be. It seems to me obvious 
that the only way they can be trained 
is lo give them a sample of the en- 
vironment in which they must func- 
tion as citizens, while they are still in 


s¢ hool.”’ 


Point number three was that the 
curriculum must be re-designed, es- 
prec ially in higher education, and its 
locus must be on present-day society 
President A. D. Henderson, of Anti- 
och, delined the three pressures on ed- 
ucation today as the expanding body 
ol knowledge, the inter-dependence 
of the world with its resulting prob- 
lems. and the fact that we are not 
teaching ‘brains but whole human 


beings.” 


Other points brought out during 
the Conlerence were the need for in- 
ternational re-education in such mat- 
lers as race prejudice, etc.. and the 
serious need for rural schools to train 
their students to live rich and satisly- 
ing lives in rural communities and 


small towns. 
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tducation tor Veterans 


The May, 1945, issue of] the Jour 
NAL contained an article entitled 
“Sound Educational Credit for Mili 
iary Experience. | lt was a digest of 
a thirty one page pamphlet distribul 
ed by the American Council on Edu 
cation. The purpose of that pamphlet 
was to give young men and women 
leaving high school and college lo 
enter the armed forces some answer 
lo their quesiton, “What assurance 
have we that adequate proviston will 
be made for us to continue our educa 
lion when we return from military 
service 7 

In the following report are further 
details of what the American Council 
cn Education has done and is doing 
lor the benefit of those men and wo 
men whose educations have been in 
lerrupted temporarily. 


Ten basis objectives and iwelve 
spe ‘lic courses tor ceneral education 
lor meml-ers of the armed torces are 
contained in a report which a com 
mitiee olf the American Council on 
F-ducation has recently completed al 
the the United States 


Armed Forces Institute. The suggest 


requesl ol 


ed instructional material. planned 
primarily lor the period following the 
end of hostilities. are already being 
prepared by the Institute for use in 
correspondence study and group in 


struction. 


“These courses promise to provide 
opportunities lor general education to 
a larger oroup of adults than ever be- 
lore reached by a single program in 


Zook, 


president of the Council. in releasing 


history, said Dr. George F. 
the report. The proposed program 
should serve as an elttective bridge he 
lween military activities and the re 
turn of men and women to civilian 
life.” 

The report published lor civilian 
use by the Council as A Design for 
General Education was prepared by 
a committee under the chairmanship 
of Dean T. R. McConnell of the Uni 
The 


have heen developed los men and WoO 


versity ol \linnesota. courses 
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men at the upper senior high-school 
or junior college level. However, the 
that 


who have served in the armed lore cs 


{ ommittee points oul persons 
will possess a more mature point ol 
view than the usual high school or 
sUNior college student, and the cours 
es have therelore been prepared lor 


odults. 


Dr. Zook said, “The committee had 
not proc eeded far with its work belore 
it discovered that civilian educational 
institutions — parti ularly Se ondary 
schools, junior colleges. and colleges 
— would be as much interested in this 
report as the armed forces. [hese in 
stitutions recognize that the postwar 
educational programs lor service per 
sonnel will probably demand new 
curricular patterns. Nlany sc hools and 
colleges are already studying thei 
programs to gel ready lor this new re 
sponsibility. In addition, teachers and 
administrators throughout the coun 
lry are reconsidering their provisions 
lor seneral education. Familiarity 
with the Desiqn should also assist in 
stitutions in serving returning service 
personnel who have enrolled in the 


courses described. 


For a working delinition the Com 
mittee considers oeneral education as 
“the type of education which the ma 
jority of our people must have if they 
are to be good citizens, parents, and 
workers. Ten fundamental objectives 
ere formulated in terms of perform 
ance — the ways in which educated 
men might properly be expec ted to be 
have. For example. the first objective 
states: “General education should 
lead the individual as a citizen in a 


lree society 'o improve and maintain 


his OW) health and take his share of 


responsibility lor protecting the health 
of others.” This general statement ts 
then followed by an outline of (1) 
the 
(2) skills and abilities: and (3) atti- 


tudes and appreciations which mus! 


know ledge and understanding: 


'e acquired in order to achieve the 


Similar 


oiven lor each ol the ten basic of 


objec live. development 
jectives. 

The report contains outlines of tht 
courses proposed by the Committe 
These include Personal and Con} 
Health: Oral and Writte! 
Communication; Problems of Soci] 
Adjustment: | 


Adjustment; Development of Ameg! 


munity 


Nlarriage and Familt 
can Thought and Institutions: Probf 
lems of American Lile: America 
International Affairs: Science — Bj 
logical and Physical: Literatured 
Amer‘can Life and Ideals in Liter) 
lure Readings: Form and unctio, 
of Art in Society; Nlusic in Relation! 
to Human I-xperience: Philosop! 
and Religion — The Nleaning an 
Value of Lile: and Vocational Orie, 
lation. Extensive bibliographies al 
provided lor each course. 

/\ IDesiqn lor General E-ducati 
for the Armed Forces is No. 18, § 
ries |. of the American Council on § 
ucation Studies. It is paper bow 
and sells for $1.23. Orders should} 
sent to the American Council on Ed 
ucation, 744 Jackson Place. Was 


inglon 6, 2. 4. 


Kittle and Shannon. . . 


(Continued from page 35) 
1. [Daily commuters were rated | 
their principals as equally ellicient | 
the average 
weekly 


also. Both OTOLLpPS of commuters cor 


non-commuters, — al 


commuters were largely 


pared less favorably with non-con 
muters in their participation in se ho 
functions, and much less favorably 
participation in communi 


Nevert heless. 


lolly as well paid. 


their 
lune Lions. they wel 


When the Master (Contucius) w 
traveling to Wei. Jan Yu drove hi 
“What a numerous population, - I 
marked the Master. 


The people having grown so tl 





merous, what next should be done | 
them?” asked Jan Yu. 
“Enrich them,” was the reply. 
“And 


them. what next should be done?” | 


when vou have enriche 


asked. 


“Educ ate them.” was the answe 
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